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og-We have carefully, (and with much additional la- 
bor), prepared a compressed or condensed view of the 
eommerce and navigation of the United States, as just 

resented in the treasury tables for the year ending 30th 
F eptember, 1831. As was remarked on a former occa- 
sion, the delay in publishing these tables rather renders 
them matters for reference than of practical usefulness, 
to merehants and others more immediately concerned in 
the facts stated in them. 


The present official volume contains three hundred 
and one pages—but in a few of our own, our readers will 
be put in possession of every important item contained in 
this volume, with all the chief tables at full length. 


We shall take an early opportunity of compiling some 


leading interests in the commerce and navigation of our 


etree 


Before this sheet shall be in the hands of a large 
majority of the readers ot the Reerstrer, the presidential 
question, perhaps, will be ———s decided by the re- 
sult of the eleetions of electors, which took place yester- 
day in Pennsylvania and Ohio, and will be held in Maine, 
N. Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, 
N. Jersey, Virginia, Georgia, Illinois, Louisiana and Mis- 
souri on Monday next—in Kentucky on Tuesday, &ce.— 
still we publish the letters of Messrs. Barbour and Ing- 
ham, and some other articles having relation to the sub- 
ject, in pursuance of our leading purpose to record what 
may be esteemed as important matters having relation to 
this interesting occasion; and we shall continue so to do, 
though no present influence can be attached to such articles, 


In this ardent controversy, which has cast out, we 
think, a larger amount of gross and rude, and strange 
and curious matter than any previous one, we haye en- 
deavored to render justice to men and their motives, 

nerally—and, while standing free from assaults upon 
individuals, have seldom used ‘‘hard words,’’ even when, 
without any just reason, assailed. We have not entered 
into personal eleetioneering, though supporting, (and in 
strict conformity with' the original prospectus of this 
work), certain measures of lofty interest, or regarded es- 
sential to the welfare of the people of the United States— 
such as a protecting tariff, internal improvements, and a 
sound national currency, under the restricted new charter 
proposed for the bank of the United States; which, in our 
humble opinion, would preserve all that is most valuable 
in that institution, and yet quiet its present power to do 
terial wrong—if bad men should be disposed to exert 
that power; it being no reason with us that, (as we be- 
ive}. it has not been latterly abused, as in times past. 
The directors of all banks are far removed from the 
wholesome action of public opinion—and, while conced- 
ing the necessity of such institutions, we hold it to bea 
Matter of self-preservation so to place them that each 
Hliay serve as a check on its fellow—and a sense of self- 
Preservation also induce or eompel the managers of banks 
odo the right to one another, and the public—deeply 
nterested in profligate, or wanton, expansions or contrac- 
lons of the currency; which, under the proposed new 

arter, it would no longer be within the power of the 
bank of the United States to bring about. The impor- 

ce of the matters just suggested, we think, have not 
een duly considered—and the misery is, that most per- 
as must feel before they will reason. But, as before 
served, the ballot boxes may have decided every ques- 
‘on of this sort, and it will become all parties to recon- 
ile themselves to results—as well as they can; and this 
‘axim recommended to others, we shall strive to practice 
urselves, in all moderation, and with a decent respect for 


STRANGE apMissions! The“New York Evening Post,” 
though one of the official papers of the Tammany so0- 
ciety, has rebelled against the nomination of Mr. Dudley 
Selcen for congress, warmly supporting the re-election of 
Mr. Verplanck—and speaking very slightly of the prin- 
ciples of the gentleman first named, &c. and his new 
proclamations of them. 

In pursuance of this opposition to Mr. Selden and sup- 
port of Mr. Verplanck, the ‘‘Post” of the 24th ult. says: 

*‘Mr. Verplanck, itseems, voted in favor of the United States 
bank. There is not a single act but this in the whole course of 
his political life which e¥en the noisy champions of Mr. Selden 
have ventured to name against him. On the contrary, on all 
important questions, he has ever been found on the side of the 
executive, lending him the support of a mind learned, discrimi- 
nating, and sagacious, the force of a character on which rests 
no stain, and the weight of influence acquired by the consisten- 
cy and intelligence which have distinguished him throughout 
his long political course. ‘But he has committed one sin,’’ say 
certain olistreperous friends of Mr. Selden—“‘he voted in favor 
of re-chartering the United States bank.’? But let it be borne 
in mind that, at the time that question was taken wn congress, +t 
had not yet become aline of party demarcation in this city. It 
was NOT Y&T AN ASCERTAINED FACT THAT THE PRESIDENT 
WOULD VETO THE BILL; and Mr. Verplanck was in possession of 
no data which could by any means make it certain that his consti- 
tuents were opposed to the bank. He had before him petitions 
from a large number of his constituents, praying, in earnest 
terms, for the renewal of the charter. These petitions had on 
them the names of many as sound democrats as are to be found in 
the whole country. They had on them names of men who stood 
and stand among the highest at Tammany Hall—leading spirits 
in the wigwam—chiefs at the council board. The most active man 
in getting up these petitions, in persuading citizens to sign them, 
and in writing letters on the subject to members of congress, 
was DupLEY SELDEN. Now, mark the result! Mr. Verplanck, 
thus urged, voted for renewing the charter, and for this is pro- 
scribed; whilst Mr. Dudley Selden, one of the busiest persons 
in the city, in plotting for the bank, and one of the most forward 
in advising Mr. Verplanck to this course, is elevated to the va- 
cant place!”? 

Then follows a long string of remarks in which we have 
no sort of interest. 

We have italicised certain parts of the extract from the 
‘‘New York Evening Post” for the simple purpose of 
shewing that, up to the moment of the veto by the presi- 
dent, it was not understood, in New York, whether to 
vote for or against the bank was FEDERAL or DEMO- 
CRATIC! ‘*Sound democrats” had petitioned that it 
might be re-chartered—‘‘the leading spirits in the wig- 
wam—chiefs at the council board,” had favored this 
ARISTOCRATIC institution—even ‘‘Dudley Selden” 
‘*plotted”’ for this abomination! ‘It was not yet an as- 
certained fact that the president would veto the bill!??— 
and so its democracy or federalism was not established! 
and the ‘‘sons of Tammany” were in the woods—totally 
at fault to ascertain their own principles! And the con- 
clusion is irresistible,—if the ‘*Post” is worthy of credit, 
—that, if president Jackson had approved the bill in- 
stead of vetoing it, the ‘‘monster” would have been ren- 
dered asa lamb, and even the [Now] ‘‘aristocrats” of that 
bank acceptable to the ‘‘wigwam”’ as ‘‘lovers of freedem!”? 

Thus it was in Pennsylvania. Had the president sign- 
ed the bill—a thousand hickory poles would have been 
erected to honor him for his ‘‘respect for the wishes of 
old democratic Pennsylvania”—his ‘‘first, best, and most 
powerful friend.” 

So also in Maryland. Many of those who most ear- 
nestly signed, about six months ago, ardent petitions for 
a renewal of the charter of the bank, are among the loud- 
est opponents of it. If it were within the range of the 
lines which we have prescribed for ourselves, we would 
give the names of persons at which the new ‘‘democracy” 
of Baltimore would ‘‘turn pale!” Whether they wanted 
courage to refuse their signatures to the petition, or now 
want that quality to sustain their preferences, is no con- 
cern of ours. ‘THE FACT STATED EXISTS, 

The whole demonstrates, that—the bank is a federal, 





© opinions of others, while maintaining our own. 
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or a democratic institution, according to circumstances; 
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and the facts stated should teach all persons caution how | mised to do, and said he could get them in three Y regy 


they “commit themselves,” by uttering the honest thoughts | The coats, as they were finished, from time to time, were), P th 
of their hearts! Here we see that Mr. Selden is to be oe mambes ~~ up, _— the buttons aor nog R. believing B® di 

ut up, and Mr. Verplanck put down, for doing exactly | on a Mr. F, (formerly from New Haven), and Tequesen eet PR ft 
ose same thing—except that the one turns a “‘sharp cor- | send on to Connecticut and get for him the kind Which heen - ei 
ner” afterwards to make himself popular, and the other | ed, but enjoined him to keep the matter a secret. The ide ba 


proceeds straight forward, according to conscience, and | Was sent and executed, and the buttons were received and sey; 

will not obtain office by an outrage on his judgment. to R. with their bill. They are said to have cost only $3.a groee, En 
The article from the “Evening Post”—if the facts are | (bUt Were charged by R. to his friends, at 21 dollars), and were BP Ji 

truly stated—is one of the most humiliating character coed: HAS 00> GOA he Barmenta sont home, and the several hil, 


i paid. In the meantime F. repeatedly called on R. for his P 
that we ever met with. The bank was mot a ‘‘LINE OF | ney, but he, by way of excuse for delay, pleaded non-paymenr : 


PARTY,” until one man proscribed it! It was ho test of | at length F. threatened to expose R. if he did not Pay, And some 
republican principles, until the president’s opinions were ey who oo. the threat, went and named the circumstan, FP) ¢s 
ascertained! general H. . é 

Eve opinion of a president of the United States is The general soon called on F. and asked whether it was tryp 


? ‘ ‘ ‘ as reported, that he got the buttons for R. which were for hy, 
entitled to respectful consideration, at all times and on | self and his friends, from Connecticut? F. replied that be dn 


all occasions; but it is not to be presumed—it cannot be | The general said “he could not believe it.”? F. observed tha 
required, that the opinion of the executive is to become | he could show him the bill, which, at the general’s request, |. 
binding ‘‘in all cases whatsoever.” Differences of opi- we The general on looking it yee. pulled out his pocket 
nion are not necessarily differences of principle—but it is ook and paid F. his bill, and said “for God’s sake, don’t sayy 


A . ‘ ar word about it.” 
admitted in the preceding extract, that the principle of a} | think, Mr. Editor, if the above story, as related to me bya 


great and very numerous party, if New York and else-| gentleman from the South, is true, and [ have no doubt of it, 
where, can be rendered dependent on the opinion of an | that Charleston must be a good place to sell Yankee buttons, 


individual—the power being coneeded, that he may draw U, 

**the line of demarcation.” ‘This is, indeed, a new doc- —! 

trine. Mason Perer Jaquerr, of Delaware. Our valve) 
coquputh friend yet remains with us, hale and hearty. Perhays, 


Srare rieuts, The United States Gazette says—Our he encountered harder service during the revolution thay 
brethren of Maryland on the shores of the Chesapeake, | ®”Y other man now living. He began with the beginniyy 
are grievously annoyed with certain oystermen, who, and ended with the ending of the war; and fought 9 
contrary to the statute in such cases made and provided, Long Island, renton, I rinceton, Germantown, Brand). 
have, with shovels and tongs, been seen collecting oys- | ¥'"°, Monmouth, Camden, Guilford Court House, Coy. 
ters. The sheriffs of two counties have raised a posse, | PE» Eutaw Springs, and Nincty-Six, and was engaged 
and dispersed the marauders. We want good oysters | Many less important affairs—always at the extrene 
and must have them. Now if the Marylanders will not | pots of danger, and yet never badly wounded. 
supply us, we will have none of their canvass-backs, none = , 
of their pine wood, and they will get none of our money. } _BAtrmone Manuracrures. We observed with grea 
We repeat it, Philadelphia wants oysters, and must have pleasure—with a pride which we hope is justifiable—that 
them. at the recent fair held in New York, the premium of a 

[Our friend of the “Gazette” is mistaken. It is be- silver medal, offered by the American Institute for the 
cause the certain oystermen will not use ‘‘shovels and | best broadcloth and cassimeres manufactured in the Unit 
tongs,” that the sheriffs have summoned their posse to ar- | Cd States, was awarded to Werurren & Brorarns, pro- 
rest them. If he “wants good oysters and must have | prictors of the Franklin woollen works, near this city. 
them,” he will unite with usin ‘supporting the law of | These young manufacturers—for it is only about ayer 
the state against the use of “drags,” by which, perhaps, | Since they commenced their operations—have the advan 
ten oysters are killed for one that is caught. }; tage of a practical knowledge of the manufacture in which 
they are engaged, acquired by learning in the usual way of 
YANKsE nurrons. Many a coxcomb, or fool, wears working-men to perform these operations, personally, 

‘Yankee buttons” without knowing it—for the Yankees which they are thereby now so well qualified to have per- 
can, and do, make them of as splendid, or good quality, formed in the best manner, under their own direction, 
for shew, or for use, as the British—and at as reasonable he broadeloth exhibited by them for the premium isa 
srices, regard being had to either. Indeed, there are beautiful piece of black, which was manufactured witha 
ew foreign buttons used; and the manufacture of them | View to that object, and will bear wn advantageous com , 
Sn the United States is, perhaps, worth as much as a | parison with the best description of English cloths usually 
fourth part of all the cotton, cotton, cotton, grown in the imported here. ‘The cassimeres were merely selected from 
whole “‘nation of South Carolina;” and if we add the | among a number of pieces manufactured for sale, ail 
<¢mouse traps,” ‘wooden clocks,” ‘hob-nails” and a few without any especial view to being offered for the pre 
- other ‘‘notions,” the product is more valuable than the | Mum. [ Gazette. 
entire crop of that whole ‘‘nation.” ‘This is a melan- ——. 
choly exhibition of the progress and extent of the “‘Amr-| Tue vatrey or Virernta. Jefferson land maintains 
rican SysrTem’’—but it is a true one, and cannot be} at this time a high value. Not long sinee, a farm on 
‘‘nullified”’ yet alittle! These ‘*Yankees,” north | Bullskin, with dilapidated buildings, was sold at auction 
and west of the Potomac, have many queer ideas. ‘They | for $45 25 per acre. The worst land in the county, (the 
think that water, and steam, and wind, may as well be | mountain always excepted), would bring not less thas 
worked as black slaves. With the most of these ‘‘odd | twenty-five dollars an acre; and if flour should continue 4 
fellows,” almost every animal, fitted for labor, is also | its present handsome price, we may even calculate on 4 
made to do something for its living, except the ‘‘whole | further advance in the value of our choice farms. This 
swine.” ‘These are the ‘‘pri vileged class. ”’ is truly the *“‘garden spot.” [ Charlestown Free Press. 
We meet with the following in the newspapers. Of| [When the Baltimore and Ohio rail road, with, pe 
the particulars we know nothing—but that Yunkee buttons | haps, a lateral road, shall offer a prompt and cheap «- 
were used in licu of British buttons, as stated—we have | cess to market for the products of this valley, a further 


before heard stated. increase in the value of its land must ensue. } 
I am informed that certain gentlemen in Charleston, South 


Carolina, who are leaders of the nullifiers, at one of their meet- New Orteans. The exports of cotton from New 0 
ings a short time since, resolved that they would not wear Ameri- 


6: leans, in the last nine years, were as follows:—in 1825, 

i » buts ying ake ? ? : 
theis clothes for them, On inquity, they found there was only | 143,943 bales—i824, 204,557 bales—1825, 251,924 bale 
one tailor in Charleston, by the name of R. who sided with | 1826, 329,682 bales—1827, 304,848—1828, 267,94 
them as to politics, and him they resolved to employ. Sundry | bales—1829, 351,890 bales—1830, 424,684 bales—1831-* 


pieces of English cloth were bought and carried to R. and he | 356,406 bales. The exports of the year just past, wel 


took measure for each one of his friends, and set himself at 278 bales less than i vious Year 
work in cutting out and making up their garments. As Ameri- 68,27 $ than in the previous year. 


can gilt buttons would not answer, R. was diricted to send out = , Mr 
to England for the best kind he could get, and to have the Unitep STATES SEAMEN, &c. On the Ist of May, 4" 
figure of the “palmetto tree” stamped on them, which he pro-! N. K. G. Oliver, secretary to commodore Downes, “ 
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. frigate Potomac, then on her passage to China, 
poy se On the following day, as we learn 
from a letter in the Daily Advertiser, two thousand and 
cighty-two dollars were subscribed by the officers and 
ae for the relief of his bereaved family. } 

Out of 23 marines on board the U. S. ship Lexington, 
now on the Brazil station, 18 have stopped receiving the 
liquor part of their ration, and of the entire ship’s com- 
pany, 150 in number, 58 receive money in lieu of grog. 





Tux untox. The following extract from the Federal- 
ist, No. 14, written-by Mr. 0 pO in a voice of 
wisdom and warning to the people of South Carolina: 

«J submit to you, my fellow citizens, these considera- 
tions, in full confidence that the good sense which has so 
often marked your decisions, will allow them their due 
weight and effect; and that you will never suffer difficul- 
ties, however formidable in appearanee, or however 
fashionable the error on which they are founded, to drive 
you into the gloomy and perilous scenes into which the ad- 
vocates for disunion would conduct you. Wearken not to 
the unnatural voice, which tells you that the people of 
America, knit together as they are by so many cords of 
affection, can no longer live together as members of the 
same family; can no longer continue the mutual lardians 
of their mutual happiness; can no longer be fellow citi- 
zens of one great, respectable, and flourishing empire. 
No, my countrymen, shut your ears against this unhal- 
lowed language—shut your hearts against the poison 
which it conveys. The kindred blood which flows in the 
veins of American citizens; the mingled blood whieh they 
have shed in defence of their sacred rights, consecrate 
their union, and excite horror at the idea of their becom- 
ing aliens, rivals, enemies. And if novelties are to be 
shunned, believe me, the most alarming of all novelties, 
the most wild of all projects, the most rash of all attempts, 
is that of RENDING US IN PIECES IN ORDER TO PRESERVE 
OUR LIBERTIES AND PROMOTE OUR HAPPINESS.”’ 





Puatn DEALING. We perceive by the Salisbury Jour- 
nal, that the friends of the union have had a meeting in 
Burke county, North Carolina, at which much eloquence 
was displayed. Mr. Carson alone advocated nullification. 
When SS took his seat, David Baker, esq. a revolutionary 
soldier, venerable for his age and unblemished character, 
rose, witha staff in each hand to support his tottering 
frame, and requested permission to address a few words 
to his fellow citizens. After premising that he was pro- 
bably the oldest man in the house, he went on to say that 
he enlisted under Washington, in the first regiment rais- 
ed in Virginia, in the beginning of our revolutionary 
struggle; and after other remarks, he added, that in those 
days there were men who attempted to resist the laws of 
their government, and they were publicly tarred and 
feathered; and, continued the venerable old patriarch, he 
feared it must come to that here! When this was uttered, 
the whole audience, as if by one impulse, united in a 
most deafening applause; and the old veteran sat down, 
amidst the enthusiastic cheers of his fellow citizens. 


iWV. C. Spectator. 





St. Lours. The Catholic cathedral in this city, (says 
the ‘“‘Republican”) is a building of which, when com- 
pleted, our city may well be proud. The front is com- 
posed of handsomely polished free stone: the length of 
the building is 130 feet, and its breadth 80 feet. T'wo- 
thirds of its walls are now finished; and the whole struc- 
ture is said, by those skilled in such matters, to be in ex- 
cellent taste. The cost is estimated at $40,000. 





Caution To witnesses. At the late circuit in Queen’s 
county, an action was tried, in which John Pelletreau was 
plaintiff, and ©. ©. Moore defendant, for damages sus- 
tained by the plaintiff in consequence of the defendant’s 
not having appeared as a witness in a cause pending be- 
tween the plantiff and C. R. Colden, at a circuit court 
held at Troy in March last. The defendant had been 
subpenaed, and was a very material witness for the plain- 
Uff in the action, and, in consequence of his absence, the 

amages obtained were alleged to have been much smaller 


tan they would have otherwise been. Several points 


public; and we advert to the case only as a warning to 
witnesses of the eonsequences of disobeying legal pro- 
cess. The defendant undertook to prove sickness as an 
excuse for his absence, but the weight of evidence bein 
against him, the jury, after a clear and impartial ey 
by judge Edwards, returned into court with a verdict for 
the plaintiff of 1,457 dollars damages and cost of suit. 


[Cou. & Eng. 


Ersom sauts. A specimen of Epsom salts, Moe une 
of magnesia), found in this county, by Mr. Benjamin 
Kellogg, and tested by Dr. Sprague, of this town, has 
been left with us for the inspection of the curious. It 
was found in a crystalline form, attached to slate, so come 
mon in this territory, and united to a smal portion of 
black earthy matter. When separated from this, it is 
perfectly pure and very beautiful. We understand it is 
found in great abundance. [|.drkansas Gazette. 


oo 


A Trotiorr! The following article, with the explana 
tion from the ‘*National Gazette,” would shew that Mrs. 
capt. Basil Hall Trollope might find something to doin 
the way of reformation in his, or her, own country—if so 
disposed. He, or she, might go Aigher—and condemn the 
elevation of Mrs. Jordan’s children to the “‘very top” of 
the ‘*Corinthian pillars of society.” 
We notice in the London Court Journal of the 15th ult. 
this paragraph. 

‘The countess Guiceioli has been staying for some time 
at Brighton, accompanied by her brother, count Gamba. 
The countess is an universal favorite in all the fashionable 
circles where she visits. Lady Byron was at pe at 
the same time as the countess, and these two celebrated 
ladies were, on one occasion, on the Esplanade together, 
and repeatedly passed each other.” , 

This countess—so well received in British fashionable 
circles,—was lord Byron’s shameless paramour, who 
lived with him under the auspices, as it were, of her hus- 
band, while her “brother count Gamba” specially pa- 
tronized the adultery, he being the inmate and intimate 
of Byron. With regard to the feelings of ‘the two ¢e- 
lebrated ladies,” when they passed each other, we should 


have much prefered those of the spotless wife, bold as 
the notorious leman may be. 


a 


Care pk Verns—1,072 dollars were collected, in one 
day, in the Yankee churches of Portland, for the relief of 
the inhabitants of these islands, and between 12 and 1,300 


dollars, (besides provisions), were otherwise contributed 
in the same place. 





Coat. The price for coal, has fallen at Boston; the 
amount of anthracite already imported there, is 24,523 
tons. Last year there was but 8,255 tons. 

Of bituminous, there are already received 12,913 tons. 


Last year but 5,151 tons. Inaddition, heavy importations 
are expected. 





ScENE AT THE BATTLE oF THE Ban Axe. Whenour 
troops charged the enemy in their defiles near the bank 
of the Mississippi, men, women and children, were seen 
mixed together, in such a manner as to render it difficult 
to kill one, and save the other. A young squaw of about 19 
stood in the grass at a short distance from our line, hold- 
ing her little girl in her arms, about 4 years old. While 
thus standing apparently unconcerned, a ball struck the 
right arm of the child above the elbow and shattering the 
bone, passed into the breast of its young mother’ which 
instantly felled her to the ground. She fel? upon the 
child and confined it to the ground also. During the 
whole battle this babe was heard to groan and eall for 
relief, but none had time to afford it. When, however, 
the Indians had retreated from that spot, and the battle 
had nearly subsided, lientenant Anderson, of the United 
States army, went to the spot and took from under the 
dead mother her wounded daughter, and brought it to 
the place we had selected for surgical aid. It was soon 
ascertained that its arm must come off, and the operation 
was performed without drawing a tear or shriek. The 
child was eating a piece of hard biscuit during the opera- 





were made on the trial, of no particular interest to the 


tion. It was brought to Praivie du Chien, and we learg 
that it has nearly recovered. 
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This was among the many scenes calculated to draw 
forth a sympathetic tear for human misery. 
[Illinois Galenian. 





Micnigayn. A very flattering account is given in the 
Detroit Journal of the progress, in population and im- 
provement, of the territory of Michigan. An extensive 
and fertile region of country which was scarcely known 
except as it appeared on the mene, has become in the brief 
space of a dozen years a flourishing and well settled ter- 
ritory, and is now so rapidly improving in population and 
resources that its admission into the union must follow 
ina short time. In reference to the tide of emigration 
which continues to set so strongly in that direction, the 
Journal remarks— 

A hardy and enterprising population is constantly flow- 
ing in, to aid by their numerical as well as moral influence 
in the establishment of a state government, which from 

resent indications we are warranted in concluding— 

as received the affirmative voice of the people in its 
favor. ‘To one who has wintered and summered in the 
territory, for twenty years or more, and who has seen till 
1818, the vast prairies, the interminable plains, the deep 
forests, with all their rivers and lakes, a terra incognita 
to all white men, except the fur trader, it is difficult to 
realize thechange. ‘The class of population that is filling 
up the interior, 1s of a character in every respect that is 
truly the subject of felicitation; and we may fairly calcu- 
late that Michigan, when she takes her place in the con- 
stellation of the union, will bring with her a capital stock 
of intelligence, wealth and moral worth, unequalled by 
any of the newly formed states, and scarcely approximat- 
ed to by any except Ohio. 

The city of Detroit is beginning to exhibit evidences 
of decided advance in population and improvement. On 
Jefferson avenue alone there are now ten or twelve three 
story brick buildings in progress, all of an elegant and 
superior style of architecture,—the improvements in 
other parts of the city are in proportion considerable. 
We have not the data to enable us to state at present, the 
~ amount, with any degree of accuracy, but we contemplate 
soon to publish some statistical notices, in which this sab- 
ject will be embraced. 

Liserra. A new impulse has been given to the ag- 
riculture during the year past. Most of the emigrants, 
recently’arrived, have devoted themselves, successfully, 
to the cultivation of their farms. The coffee plant, which 
is found every where near the coast, ‘‘growing in the 
richest luxuriance,’’ has now become the object of atten- 
tion with some of the most respectable citizens. The 
rev. C. M. Waring expects to have a plantation of 20,000 
trees completed in a short time. Cotton and indigo are 
likewise spontaneous productions of the country, but 
have not yet been subject to cultivation. One colonist, 
however, is named, as having raised, spun and wove cot- 
ton enough, to clothe himself and family. 

During the last year, 59 vessels entered Monrovia for 
the purpose of traffic, of which 32 were American, 25 
English and 2 French. The exports of the colony amount- 
ed to $125,549 16, and the imports for the same period 
are supposed to amount to $80,000. The trade is with 
the natives, who live in the interior and along the coast, 
who bring camwood, ivory, palm oil, tortoise shell and 
other productions of the country to the colony, and ex- 
change them for European and American productions, 





Tae piracvre. Miss Seward relates an extraordinary 
instance of contagion in one of her letters. The plague 
raged in 1666 at Eyam, in Derbyshire, of which place 
she was a native, to a great extent. ‘‘In the summer of 
1757,” says Miss Seward, ‘“‘five cottagers were digging 
in the healthy mountain above Eyam, which was the place 
of graves after the churchyard became too narrow a repo- 
sitory. ‘These men came to something which had the 

‘appearance of having once been linen; conscious of their 
situation, they instantly buried it again. In a few days 
they all sickened of a putrid fever, and three of the five 
died.. The disorder was contagious, and proved mortal 
to numbers of the inhabitants. My father, who was a 
eanon of Litchfield, resided in that city with his family at 
the period when the subtle, unextinguished, though much 
abused power of the most dreadful of all diseases awa- 





Re, 


kened from the dust in which it had slumbered for 1 
years.” 





Son or Napotzton. The following epitaph has bee, 
placed upon the tomb of the duke of Reichstadt, by orde; 
of the emperor of Austria:— 

JEterne Memorize 
Jos. Car. Francisci Ducis Reichstadiensis 
Napoleonis Galliarum Imperatoris 
et 
Mar. Ladovice Arch. Austria 
Filii 
Nati Parisiis XX. Mart. MDCCCXI 
In Cunabulis 
Regis Rome Nomine Salutati 
JEtate, Omnibus Ingenii Corporisque 
Dotibus Florentem 
Procera Statura, Vultu Inveniliter Decoro 
Singulari Sermonis Comitate 
Militaribus Studiis et Laboribus 
Mire Intentum 
Phthisis Tentavit 
Tristissima Mors Rapuit 
In Suburbano Augustorum ad Pulchram 
Fontem Prope Vindobonam 
XXII Julii MDCCCXXXII. 

In English as follows:—‘*To the eternal memory of 
Joseph Charles Francis duke of Reichstadt, son of Napo- 
leon, emperor of the French, and Maria Louisa, are)- 
duchess of Austria, born at Paris, March 20, 1811. Al- 
ready in his cradle he was hailed by the title of king of 
Rome; he was endowed with every faculty and advan- 
tage, both of body and mind; his stature was tall, his 
countenance adorned with the charms of youth, and his 
conversation full of affability; he displayed an astonish- 
ing capacity for study and the exercises of the military 
art. Attacked by a pulmonary disease, he died at Schoen- 
brunn, near Vienna, July 22, 1832.” 





WHOLESALE EMIGRATION. The Stuttgard Universal 
Gazette of Sept. 2d, announces that a plan is in progress 
in the south west of Germany, to make up a state and 
ship it over to the United States, to become a twenty-fifth 
member of the confederacy. The following notice of the 
project appears in that publieation: ‘*According to ac- 
counts from the south west of Germany, a society of 
liberal men are organising a grand plan for emigrating 
to North America. The emigration has hitherto been 
precarious, because it did not rest on any solid founda- 
tion,-and beeause the means were not concentrated. But 
now it is different, as the object is to form a Wew Ger- 
many beyond the ocean, which is to receive all those 
whose hopes and claims to liberty and right are disap- 
pointed in old Germany. In order to be admitted into 
the confederation of the United States of America, the 
law requires the number of free inhabitants, above 2 
years of age, to be 60,000, and this number is to be 
assembled before any further measures can be taken. 
Many of the Germans established in North America will 
join their countrymen, and the plan is so popular in Ger- 
many, that scarcely any doubts are entertained of its be- 
ing successful.” 

We shall bid them ‘*weleome” when they arrive—but 
the idea of forming a state is chimerical and would be 
injurious, on many accounts. There is a mistake as to 
the number of persons, X&c. required to form a state, 
which also cannot be formed unless after passing through 
a territorial government, &c. } 

——A 

Tur CHARLESTON RAIL ROAD is completed to the In- 

dian Fields, forty miles from that city. 
—® © Cte 
PROGRESS OF THE CHOLERA. ' 

Boston. Six or eight cases of cholera were reported in this 
— { or the 22d ult. and there were 8 deaths by the disease on thé 

New York. Total number of deaths in this city for the week 
ending October 28—101; of which 14 were of cholera. 

Baltimore. ‘Total number of deaths in this city for the week 
ending October 30—62; of which 10 were of cholera. Of the 
62—20 were colored. 

One fatal case has happened at Denton, Maryland. 

aw pak etme Some additional deaths by cholera have bay 
pened subsequent to the period of our last notice. 
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Pittsburg. One case of cholera appeared on the 22d ult. and 
the board of health reported three cases and two deaths on the 
93d. But the hospital physicians made a cheering report on 
the 26th—and no case of cholera had been reported for the pre- 
ceding 24 hours. ° 

--hmond has been restored to a very healthy state. In three 
days there had been only four interments, from all causes. 

Wheeling. ‘The cholera has appeared in this town—so says a 
letter dated October 23—but up to the 27th there had been only 

s, in all. 
‘ 5 eo The disease has broken out at the salt works, and 
three colored persons had swiftly died of it. 

Cincinnati. Deaths by cholera—on the 19th Oct. 19; on the 
20th—-39; on the 2ist—19; 22d—23, with three others omitted in 
previous reports; 23d—20; 24th—15, and 3 omitted in previous 
reports; 25th—20; 26th—16. lial 

The disease has been awful at Cincinnati—few recovered 
from the attack—some were carried off in two or three hours, 
many in from six to cight. It was “no respecter to persons.’’— 
There were 117 deaths by the cholera in the week ending Oct. 
17 





From the 20th to the 26th October, inclusive of both, there 
had been 156 deaths by cholera, in Cincinnati. Whole number 
py the disease, to the 26th included, 351—247 males and 104 
females. eps 

The disease prevailed in several of thegmaller towns near Cin- 

innati. 
“"Lowieville. There were five deaths by cholera in thia city on 
the 16th October. 

At Maysville there had been 6 or7 deaths. 

St. Louis. A number of fatal cases of cholera have happened 
in this city, among the slaves, 


ELECTIONS. 
Pennsytvania. The election of electors of president and 
vice president took place in Pennsylvania yesterday. We shall 


_ probably have sufficient returns to determine the result, for our 
next publication. Both parties are sanguine of success, and 
' both have made gigantic efforts to insure it. 


The table of votes for governor inserted in the last ReaistTer, 


' page 134, though not entirely correct, is sufficiently so for all 


ordinary purposes. We have two other statements before us, 
and both called “‘official,’’ one from the Philadelphia ‘*Sentinel”? 
and the other from Poulson’s Daily Advertiser, 














By the Sentinel-—For Mr. Wolf 91,240 
Ritner 88,164 
Majority for Wolf 3,076* 

Whole number of votes 179,404 

By the Advertiser—For Mr. Wolf 91 285 
Ritner 88,30 

Majority for Wolf 2,985 

Whole number of votes 179,585 


The vote at the election of 1829 was only 129,995—increase 


> nearly 50,000! Of the increase Mr. Ritner obtained 36,524, and 


Mr. Wolf 13,066. There was an increase in every county of the 


estate except five—which were deficient as follows, compared 


with the returns of 1829: York 785, Chester 700, Burks 558, 


~ Susquehannah 143, Montgomery 47. 





Onto. The election for electors of president and vice pre- 
sident was yesterday held in this state. ‘There was, no doubt, 
a sharp contest. 

Mr. Lucas has been elected governor by a majority of about 
8,000—nearly 120,000 votes having been taken. Itis expected 
that a greater number will be poled at the election of electors. 
The table is not yet perfect—but we shall record the vote for 
electors in 1828, and for electors in 1832, with those just taken 
for governor, together, for easy references. 

The senate of Ohio consists of 18 Jackson and 18 anti-Jack- 


7 £0n members, and the house of representatives of 38 Jackson, 
) and 34 anti-Jackson members: and the delegation in congress of 


11 Jackson and 8 anti-Jackson members 


Detaware. James Booth, esq. who was “regularly nomi- 


| hated” on the administration ticket for New Castle county, for 


the State senate—has publicly withdrawn himself from the par- 
ly, because of that ‘“‘undignified state paper, returning to the 


7) nate the United States bank bill,’ which, he says, contains 


Principles destructive to a government of laws.”? 


-_—-—— = 


Py Jersey. Samuel L. Southard, esq. formerly secretary 
of the navy, has been elected governor Of this state, in joint 


® ballot of the legislature. For Mr. Southard, 41—for Mr. Vroom, 


ate governor, 23. Several other important appointments were 

made by like majorities. 

ful CNESSEE. There were between thirty and forty unsuccess- 
allots to elect a senator from this state—Mr. Grundy’s period 


| Of service expiring on the 4th of March next. The 30th ballot 


Stood thus—for Mr. Foster 22, Mr. Grundy 20, Mr. Eaton 18. 


een 


“The Harrisburg “Intelligencer” makes the majority 3,049 
aad the whole number of votes 178,975, eile ata 





Vireinta. The election of electors takes place in this state 
on Monday next. It will be seen, in another part of this sheet 
that Mr. Barbour has desired a retirement of the ticket piedged 
to his support, and we suppose that it has been withdrawn. 

New York. Jonathan Thompson, David B. Ogden, George 
F. Talman, and Hubert Van Waggener are nominated as the 
anti-Jackson candidates for congress, for the city district, en- 
titled to four members. The election commences on Monday, 
for electors, congress, state legislature, &c. &c. 





Sourn Carouiina. The ‘Mercury’ has a table of the votes 
(nully and anti-nully) given at the late election of members of 
the legislature. In 37 counties or parishes, or election districts, 
the nullies had 24,165, and the anti-nullies 16,614—and there 
were 7 other districts from which the number of vetes had not 
been returned. It would seem probable that the whole vote of 
the state is less than 45,000, and the majority of the nullificators 
is estimated in the “Mercury” at 8,000. 


9S @ Or — 
FOREIGN ARTICLES. 
From Puris papers to the 19th September. 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

The cholera has nearly subsided in England. Ireland re- 
mains in a miserable state because of the tithes. Hay was 
poisoned, barns and other buildings fired, dwelling houses at- 
tacked, and many lives lost, in various outrages. 

FRANCE. 

La Vendee is still disturbed,—but general tranquillity pre- 
vailed through France. A few cases of the cholera still 
happened in Paris. George Washington Lafayette was warm- 
ly received on a visit that he paid Auvergne. Preparations are 
said to be making to insure the permanent possession of Algiers. 

Armed bands of Chouans were committing some outrages, 
They appear to act without object, except to gratify a revenge- 
ful disposition. i 

HOLLAND AND BELGIUM. 

The disputes between these kingdoms are again reported to 
have assumed a very serious aspect. The interference of the 
French and British ministers to bring about a peaceable, issue, 
seem to have failed—Holland being influenced by the northern 
powers. Coercive measures are freely spoken of—by means of 
a numerous army from France, and a strong fleet from England, 
with which the French navy will co-operate. Indeed, itis said 
that 30,000 French troops would immediately enter Belgium. 
We give the substance of the reports as they are presented to 
us—but have had so many of a like character that we have not 
much faith in them, 

PORTUGAL. 

We have no important accounts from this country. Don 
Pedro yet remained at Oporto, and the army of Miguel was in 
its neighborhood. Neither seemed to feel itself able to attack 
the other. Pedro’s fleet was off the Tagus. 

GERMANY. 

The “mania for emigration to America,” as itis called, in- 
creases—and many persons of wealth were preparing to leave 
different parts of Germany. A great flood of emigrants may be 
expected next season. 

POLAND. 

It is stated that “‘the pope in compliance with the wish of the 
emperor Nicholas, has just signed a brief, in which he declares 
to the clergy and the Catholics of Poland, that all the faithful 
are bound to obey the Ukases issued by the lawful sovereign 
who has recovered Poland.”’ 

Great numbers of Poles were being sent off to Siberia. The 
population of Warsaw has been much decreased; and it is said 
that the licentiousness of the lower classes of women is without 
bounds. 

The Poles who sought an asylum in Prussia have been given 
up—some however, had escaped to France. They were marched 
to the Russian frontiers in detachments of from 200 to 500 men, 
by Prussian soldiers, supplied with clubs, to beat those who 
might be refractory—the Russians, as they received them, sub- 
jected each man to 50 or 100 lashes of the knot. In some 
cases, rendered desperate by personal sufferings and indignities, 
they resisted, and were trampled to death by the cavalry or 
hewed down. Others were chained and sent to work on the 
fortifications as felons. 

ITALY. 

Much speculation exists as to the manner in which the mother 
of Napoleon will dispose of the immense property which she has 
accumulated. Her reserved property is worth $15,600,000! 

GREECE. 

The Volksfreund, a Munich paper, of the 9th Sept. states that 
the troops, Which are to accompany king Otho to Greece will 
he organized immedciately.—This corps of volunteers will con- 
sist of 4 battalions of infantry, 6 squadrons of cavalry, 4 com- 
panies of artillery and 1 company of sappers. As this corps js 
to serve as a model for the formation of the future Greek army, 
such men only are admitted as have served a certain time and 
are noted for their moral conduct. 

Greece was much disturbed. The people seem unfitted te an 
other government than one of force. They appear to have no 
respect for private rights, or correct knowledge of public duties, 

TURKEY. 
Ibrahim pacha has entered Aleppo without opposition, and 





all Syria may now be regarded as subjected to the pacha of 
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Egypt. The Ottoman army, after repeated defeats, was wo 
centrated at Aleppo, but Hussein pacha, finding that the primates 
and people would not support him, abandoned the city in the 

with only 200 officers and other persons, who dreaded 
fi into the hands of the Egyptians. It is said to be impos- 
sible for the sultan to'Yaise another army in Syria, and asserted 
that if Lbrahim shall enter Anatolia, but little resistance will be 
offered to him. ‘The time of a dismemberment of the ‘Turkish 
empire seems Close at haud. 

WEST INDIES. 

A very unhappy state of society, and on many accounts, ap- 
pears to existin Jamaica. Highly excited political differences 
are added to the constant fears of another insurrection of the 
negroes, and several conflagrations bave happened, and alarm- 
ing riots taken place, with exchanges of voilies of musketry! 
A fierce persecution against the Baptistand Methodist preachers 

ails—and two obnoxious individuals had been tarred and 

ered at Savannah-la-Mar. The new governor, the earl of 
Mulgrave, was making a military tour through the island, and 
endeavoring to reconcile the differences among the people. It 
would seem, however, that some of his proceedings have much 
offended many. Things are in a bad way in Jamaica—and aw- 
ful events may be apprehended. There isa party which openly 
talks of independence—or, at least, of obtaining the protection 
of some power that will defend them in the possession of their 
slaves and other “lawful property.”’ 

Much praise is given to lieutenant Warren, of the king’s 
achooner Speedwell, of 90 tons and a crew of about 50 men, for 
eapturing tlie Aquila, a splendid Spanish slaver, with 8 32- 

unders and 2 12s, and a crew of 70 men, after a battle which 

dan hour. ‘The 50 put the 70 in irons, and carried them, 
and the Aquila,into Havana. She had a cargo of 616 slaves! 

There are distressing accounts from Huytt. One-third of the 
city of Port au Prince has been destroyed by fire—the work of 
incendiaries, who have resolved, it is said, that no brown man 
shall tread the soil of the island—and it is reported that presi- 
dent Boyer, who is a brown man, or of mixed blood, had fled. 

Some of the windward islands were suffering much for the 
' of provisions—notwithstanding the opening of the West 
india ports! Partial supplies had been sent from Barbadoes. 

MEXICO AND NEW GRANADA. 

We hear much about the march of armies and preparations 
for battle, in these republics. We know butlittle of the generals 
concerned, and care less which of them shall be victorious. 
Crime, of almost every description, is ‘the order of the day.” 
The military is every thing—the people nothing, and the glory 
of the chieftains is the ruin of their country. 

Large sums of money were leaving Mexico for England—and 
the United States—1,500,000 arrived at Vera Cruz in one “‘con- 

ucta.”’ 

a The following will show how ‘“‘nullification’? goes on in 

Mexico: 

Extract of a letter from the consul of the United States at Tam- 
to the secretary of state, dated September 29, 1832. 

«f have the honor to inform you that an express arrived in 
4own last evening, with the information, that a battle had been 
fought at a place called Gallenerer, near Jueretero, between 
general Montezuma, with an army of five thousand men, and 
‘general Bustamente, (the vice president), with three thousand 
five hundred men, in which the former has been entirely cut 
up; fifteen hundred men were killed on the part of general 
Montezuma, and the remainder of the army fled. So sanguinary 
was the battle, that he killed the wounded, and even the women 
following the army.” 

= BB Bae 


MONUMENT TO ALEXANDER. 

We adverted a few days since to the gigantic undertaking con- 
eeived by Nicholas, the emperor of all the Russias, of erecting 
a massy column of granite in one of the public squares of St. 
‘Petersburg, to the memory of his brother, the late emperor Alex- 
‘ander. This is undoubtedly the most stupendous undertaking 
of the present age—and none but a monarch who possessed an 
unexhausted treasury, and who wielded despotic power, would 
for a moment entertain the idea of executing such a magnificent 

ct. 

letter from a friend in St. Petersburg furnishes us with some 
details respecting this monument, which may be interesting to 
our readers. 

The dimensions will be as follows: 

Platform of granite, with five steps, : - 5 Eng. feet. 

destal and base, : . : ; , . 

*he shaft, a singie block of granite, 


‘ ° 84 

The capital, surmounted with a colossal statue of 
Alexander, . . . . a . 
Total height of the monument, . 160 


The enormous mass of rock intended for the shaft, in its rough 
state nearly 90 feet long, and weighing more than a million of 
unds, was, after immense labor, riven from the rock of which 

t formed a part. It was then roughly fashioned, and safely con- 
veyed on rollers to the water side, where a mole had been built, 
with a basin in the midst, sufficiently large to contain the enor- 
mous flat-bottomed vessel which had been purposely construct- 
ed to receive it on deck, and transport it from Finland to St. 
Petersburg. When safely embarked, three steamers towed the 
vesse] through the gulf of Finland to the metropolis—where it 
arrived safe and was landed on the quay. It was expected to 


——_———— 
be conveyed on an inclined plane to its place of destination and 
placed on the scaffolding 98 feet square and 35 feet high tre 
whence it was proposed to erect it. a 
**This last operation,”’ says the Journal du Commerce 
difficult than any of those which have preceded it, will pe a 
ticularly interesting. Nearly two thousand men will be emplon. 
ed at the same time and conformably to the orders of his Y- 


: Majes- 
ty the emperor, none but those veterans, (vieux braves o 


) more 


. - ) wl 
have served under the orders of the deceased, will be perminie, 
to assist in erecting the monument, which is designed to perpe 
tuate his name.” . 


The 11th day of September, the jour de fete of St. Alex 
was the day appointed for the elevation of this tremendoy 
of granite, which when beautifully polished, (and the granit, of 
that country is susceptible of as fine a polish as the Parian ja, 
ble), is estimated to weigh upwards of 900,000 pounds, o, 45 
tons! [ Exeter News Lettey, 


ander, 
8 block 


8 @ Ot — 
BRITISH SHIPPING. 
From the Journal of Commerce. 

We have recently devoted considerable space to the subjog 
of American shipping. We will now present a brief view of t ° 
shipping of our great commercial rival, Great Britain.  [t jc ie 
ken from the London “United Kingdom” of Sept. 2d. "The ej. 
tor is complaining of the disastrous effects, as he considers they 
of the “‘reciprocity system??? a system, Which, instead of com, 
pelling the vessels of two nations to make either their outy ard 
or return voyages empty, gives them freight both ways, and thy. 
enables them, with a given amount of tonnage, time and jnep 
to perform double the service which they would be able to rey, 
under a thoroughly restrictive system. If there is any thing jy {jy 
argument that this economy of labor gives employment to 4 |ecs 
number of hands than would be afforded by the round-about Did. 
cess, the same argument precisely will apply to the introduc; 
of machinery in manufactures, and all other improvemeys 
which enable one man to perform the labor of two or twenty. 

In 1826, we had 24,605 sea-going vessels, carrying 2.5.()9\ 
tons, and 163,535 men. In 1830, this number was reduced t 
22,297 vessels, 2,429,999 tons, and 147,018 men, exhibiting ti 
extraordinary decrease of 2,308 ships, 110,217 tons, and 165)7 
seamen. ‘This sad reverse has taken place in the face of ay ey. 
tended trade to all parts of the world: for never in the history of 
Great Britain did she export or import such large quantities a: 
she does at this very moment. What then has become of thes 
16,500 sailors? Five thousand of them are paupers, some are jy 
America ready to fight against their mother country, others man 
the fleets of Russia ready to assist in shutting us out of the Black 
Sea, and the remainder are with Don Pedroand in distant coup. 
tries. The song says, ‘Britannia, needs no bulwarks’’—and so 
it would appear! 

As our trade has been taken away from us, or rather given 
away, by our philosophers, we now build fewer ships and en. 
ploy fewer carpenters than formerly. The following retur 
shows the number and tonnage of vessels built in the British em 
pire during the last six years: 


Vessels, Tonnace. 

To the Sth January 1826 1,719 205,636 
‘6 1827 1,285 144,812 

66 1828 1.474 166,396 

‘6 1829 1,321 140,913 

cs 1830 1,140 116,872 

‘6 1831 1,039 103,031 


This is a most important document. The decrease in th 
building of ships since 1826 is 680 ships and 103,605 tons, \eing 
nearly one-half the ships and more than one-half the tonnage. 
Had we continued to build as many ships, as we were accust0ti- 
ed to do before Huskisson’s reciprocity measures came into 0ve- 
ration, we should have had 2,136 ships, and 361,156 tons more 
than we have at present. This would have given employment 
to at least 18,000 seamen, and 10,000 carpenters. 

UNCOMMON LAW CASE. 

P. versus P.—The defendant was arrested in the city of Nev 
York, at the suit of the plaintiff, for seducing the daughter of t’ 
plaintiff. Both parties were British subjects, and the seducti 
took place in England; the defendant came to this state and coi 
tinued his intercourse with the daughter of the plaintiff here. | 

The defendant was held to bail in fifty thousand dollars, 40" 
now moved to the discharge from the arrest, on the ground th 
the courts of this state could not take cognizance of actions \ 
torts committed without its jurisdiction, and between aliens. 

The court denied the motion, without determining the prin’ 
ple, on the ground that the offence was continued after the “ 
fendant came within this state. They also refused to mitif 
the bail, on account of the peculiar circumstances of the case: 

The plaintiff is an English nobleman. The defendant his 0”! 
son and heir at law, upon whom is entailed an estate of thirte™ 
thousand pounds per annum, and the miserable, deluded vic 
his own sister. Albany D. Advertsset: | 

The suit above mentioned is that of Price versus Price, W" 
which many of our citizens are already acquaimuted. The plain 
tiff is sir Roland Price, an English baronet. There are two sid 
to the story, and unti) a full investigation shall have taken p!*" 
we feel justified in presuming that the onc is as liable to be “"" 
as the other, notwithstanding this decision of the court, Wh! 
it must be remembered, has been predicated upon ex porte °\* 





dence merely. The other version of the story is, that this p!” 
secution is a means resorted to by the plaintiff to annul the 
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riage of his son with a female beneath the rank of his family; 


and that the defendant married her under a full belief by both, a 
pelief which still continues—that no such relationship as the one 
What gives probability to the 
statement is, that in the edition of Debret’s Peerage published 
since the defendant’s arrest this lady is named as one of the 
daughters of the plaintiff; whereas, in the edition previous, her 
name is not included among them. A painful mystery hangs 
over the transaction, Which the truly amiable genueman who is 
the subject of the prosecution—incarcerated as he is, among 
strangers, and held to bail in an enormous sum at the suit of a 
powerful advefsary—has not the means of elucidating. At all 
events, until the guilt of the defendant shall have been proved, 
we can do no less than deprecate the injurious impressions lia- 
ble to be produced on the public mind by the terms in which 
the above report is couched. [N. ¥. Courier. 


IRON MINE IN SWEDEN. 
From Dr. Clark’s Travels. 

For grandeur of etiect, filling the mind of the spectator with a 
degree of wonder, Which amounts to awe, there is no place where 
human labor is exbibited under circumstances more tremen- 
dously striking. As we draw near to the wide and open abyss, 
a vast and sudden prospect of yawning caverns and prodigious 
machinery prepared us for the descent. We approached the 
edge of the dreadful gulf, whence the ore is raised, and ventured 
to look down; standing on the verge of a sort of platform, con- 
structed over it in such @ manner as to command a view into 
ihe great opening, as far as the eye could penetrate amidst its 
gloomy depths; for, to the sight it is bottomless. Immense 
buckets, suspended by rattling chains, were passing up and 
down; and we could perceive ladders scaling all the inward pre- 
cipices on Which the work people, reduced by their distance to 
pigmies in size, were ascending and descending. Far below tie 
utmost of these figures a deep and gaping gulf, the mouth of the 
Jower-most pits, was by its darkness rendered impervious to the 
yiew. From the spot where we stood down to the place where 
the buckets are filled, the distance might be about seventy-five 
fathoms; and, as soon as any of these buckets emerged from the 
gloomy cavity we have mentioned, or until they entered it, in 
their descent they were visible; but, below this point they were 
hid in darkness. 

The clanking of the chains, the groaning of the pumps, the 
halloving of the miners, the creaking of the blocks and wheels, 
the trampling of horses, the beating of the hammers, and the 
loud and frequent and subterrancous thunder from the blasting 
of the rocks by gunpowder, in the midst of all this scene of ex- 
eavation and uproar, produced an effect which no stranger can 
behold unmoved. We descended with two of the miners and 
our interpreter into this abyss. The ladders, instead of being 
placed like those in our Cornish mines, on a series of platforms 
as 30 many landing places, are lashed together in one unbroken 
line, extending many fathoms; and, being warped to suit the in- 
¢lination or curvature of the sides of the preeipices, they are not 
always perpendicular, but hang over in such a manner, that, 
even if a person held fast by his hands, aud if his feet should 
happen to slip, they would fly off from the rock, and leave him 
suspended over the gulf. Yetsuch ladders are the only means 
of access to the works below; and, as the laborers are not ac- 
customed to receive strangers, they neither use the precautions, 
nor Offer the assistance usually afforded in more frequented 
mines. In the principal tin mines of Cornwall, the staves of the 
Jadders are alternately bars of wood and iron; here they were of 
wood only, and in some parts rotten and broken, making us 
Wish, during our descent, that we bad never undertaken an ex- 
ploit so hazardous. In addition to the danger to be apprehend- 
ed from the damaged state of the ladders, the staves were cover- 
ed with ice or mud; and thus rendered so cold and slippery, that 
we could have no dependence on our benumbed fingers if our 
feet failed us. Then to complete our apprehension, as we men- 
tioned this to the miners, they said, “lave a care, it was just so 
talking about the staves, that one of our women fell about four 
years ago as she was descending to her work.’? ‘*Iell!”? said 
our Swedish interpreter rather simply, “and pray what became 
of her??? “Became of her!”’ continued the foremost of our guides, 
disengaging one of his hands from the ladder, and slapping it for- 
cibly against his thigh, as if to illustrate the manner of the ca- 
tastrophe—she became a pancake.”? 

As we descended further from the surface, large masses of ice 
appeared covering the sides of precipices. Ice is raised in the 

uckets with the ore and rubble of the mine. It has also accu- 
mulated in such quantity in some of the lower chambers, that 
there are places where it is fifteen fathoms thick, and no change 
of temperature above prevents its increase. ‘This seems to mili- 
late against a notion, now becoming prevalent, that the tempe- 
rature of the air in mines increases directly as the depth from 
the surface, owing to the increasing temperature of the earth 
under the same circumstances, and in the same ratio. But it is 
explained by the width of the aperture at the mouth of the 
mine, which admits a free passage of atmospheric air. In our 

Ornish mines, ice would not be preserved in a solid state at any 
Considerable depth from the surface. 

After much fatigue, and no small share of apprehension, we 
at length reached the bottom of the mine. Here we had no soon- 
er arrived, than our conductors, taking each of us by an arm, 
hurried us along through regions of *‘thick ribbed ice,”’ and dark- 
hess, into a vaulted level, through which we were to pass into 
the principal chamber of the mine. The noise of countless hani- 





mers, all in a vehement action, increased as we crept along this 
ivel; until at length, subsiding every other sound, we could no 
longer hear each other speak, notwithstanding our utmost efforts. 
At this moment*we were ushered into a prodigious cayern, 
whence the sounds proceeded; and here, amidst talling waters, 
tumbling rocks, steam, ice and gunpowder, about fifty miners 
were in the very height of their employment. ‘The magnitude 
of the cavern, over all parts of which their labors were going on, 
was alone suflicient to prove that the iron ore is not deposited 
ip veins, but in beds. 

Above, below, on every side, and in every nook of this fearful 
dungeon, glimmering tapers disclosed the grim and anxious 
countenances of the miners. ‘They were now driving bolts of 
iron into the rocks, to bore cavities for the gunpowder for blast- 
ing. Searcely had we recovered from the stupetaction oceasion- 
ed by our first introduction into this Pandemonium, when we 
beheld close to us hags more horrible than perhaps it is possible 
for any other female figures to exhibit, holding their dim, quiver- 
ing tapers to our faces, and bellowing in our ears. One of the 
same sisterhood, snatching a lighted splinter of deal, darted to 
the spot where we stood, with eyes inflamed and distilling 
rheum, her hair clotted with mud, and such a face, and such 
hideous yells, as it is impossible to describe. If we could have 
heard what she said, we should not have comprehended a sya 
ble; but as several others, equally Gorgoniewn in their aspect, 
passed swifily by us, hastening tumultuously towards the en- 
trance, we began to perceive, that if we remained longer in our 
present situation, 4lropos might cut short the threads of our 
existence; for the noise of the hammers had now ceased, and a 
tremendous blast was near the point of explosion. We had 
scarecly retraced with all speed our steps along the level, and 
were beginning to ascend the ladders, than the full volume of 
the thunder reached us, and seemed to shake the earth itself 
With its terrible vibrations. 

= OO Mee 
DAYS OF TERANKSGIVING, 

The proclamations of the governors of the eastern states, 
setting apart one day in the year for a jubilee—are sometimes 
very beautiful, and always calculated to inspire the best feel- 
ings in the human heart—the following is inserted as a speci- 
men. 

COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 

By his excellency Levi Lincoln, governor of the commonwealth 
of Massachusetts—a proclamation, for a day of public thanks- 
giving and praise. 

In the period of apprehension and impending danger, the 
peaple of this commonwealth, with a pious sentiment of confi- 
dence in the Divine superintendence over the condition of men, 
prostrated themselves, in penitence and prayer, before the infi- 
nite source of all Goopness, imploring protection and safety;— 
And now,in the day of their deliverance from affliction, and 
the fear of evil, it no less becomes their sense of dependence 
upon ALMIGUTY PoWwER, to render the tribute of acknowledg- 
ment. Gratitude and praise to the Sovereion Disroser of 
events, the Benericenr Giver of all their enjoyments. 

With the advice and consent of the executive council, I, 
therefore, appoint Thursday the trenty-ninth day of November 
neat, to be observed, througheut the commonwealth, as a reli- 
gious festival of thanksgiving to Almighty God, for the bounties 
of his Providence, during the pastyear. And I invite the people 
of every Christian denomination to repair, on that day, in their 
respective associations, to the temples dedicated to the worship 
of the Most Hien, and with the fervency of devotion, énkin- 
died in hearts sympathising with each other, under a full im- 
pression of the blessings which they have experienced, present 
their united offerings of adoration, homage and praise. 

May they be especially sensible to the manifestations of Di- 
vine care in the sure promise of seed time, and the unfailing 
product of harvest;—and although some of the fruits of the 
earth may this year be gathered in less than usual abundance, 
may they be thankful, that of every necessary to subsistence 
there is a competent supply for their wants. And more nearly 
and deeply touched with a contemplation of the awful visita- 
tion of a mysterious Providence, in the appearance and preva- 
lence of a frightful disease,in many parts of our land, may they 
rejoice in that out-stretched arm of Mercy which has spared 
their lives, set bounds to the ravages of the destroyer, and is 
restoring the healthful countenance of the people, in places 
which have been afflicted with the pestilence. In these, and 
unnumbered causes of thanksgiving to God, may they also see 
and recognise, through faith in the dispensations of his Grace, 
by the mission and ministry of our blessed Saviour Jesus Christ, 
a government of unerring wisdom, infinite goodness, and eter- 
nal justice, over the moral universe, 

And with thanksgiving, may supplications also be offered to 
the throne of heaven, that our beloved country may rest in the 
smiles of a protecting Providence;—that the union and harmo- 
ny of the states may be disturbed by no destructive scheme of 
division; that the departments of the government, and the ad- 
ministration of the laws may be maintained in their constitution- 
al independence, purity and power;—that the great interests of 
the people may find security and permanency:;—and that by a 
spirit of patriotism and of public virtue, influencing the minds 
of the citizens, and manifested in the exercise of their civil pri- 
vileges, the precious inheritance of free institutions, which 
come to us from our fathers, may be continued to our epjoy- 
ment, and transmitted improved and coufirmed to the late-t 
posterity. 
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Given at the council chamber in Boston, this nineteenth day of 
October, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and thirty-two, and the fifty-seventh of the independence of 
the United States. LEVI LINCOLN. 
By his excejlency the governor with the advice and consent 

of the council. 

Epwarp D. Bangs, secretary. 
God save the commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
METHODISTS IN THE UNITED STATES. 

The foliowing is a statistical view of the Methodist Episcopal 
church within the United States. It is extracted from the 
s*Minutes of the several Annual Conferences”? for 1832. We 
would also state that the nun »ers in some of the conferences 
were given more than a year ago, and that aceording to returns 
Jately made, some of them have since inereased more than six 
thousand, so that the present number perhaps greatly exceeds 
the one given below. 

GENER4L RECAPITULATION, 


8 
Conferences. 5 
: 


€o 
Indsans. 
Total 


— 
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Pittsburg . . + 25,874 187 26 ,061 
Ohio . . » « + 44,290 344 245 44,879 135 
Missouri. . . . 4,754 451 5,205 44 
Milinois . . . - 27,349 204 27,553 95 
Kentucky .. -. 21,513 4,594 26,107 93 
Tennessee . . . 22,432 3,624 855 26,911 122 
Holstein. . . » 19,257 2,319 21,576 SQ 4 
Georgia. . . + 24,1 7,330 31,571 89 11 
Mississippi . . . 12,935 5,185 1,312 19,432 &0 3 
South Carolina . 21,731 20,197 41,928 74 «7 
Virginia. . . . 32,536 8,210 40,746 114 13 
Baltimore . . . 32,424 11,066 43,990 121 17 
Philadelphia . . 39,529 8,516 48,045 145 7 
New York . . . 46,471 615 47,086 il 9 
NewEngland . . 15,257 289 15,547 121 8 
New Hampshire . 14,560 il 14,571 193 3 
Maine... . 14,347 8 14,355 104 6 
Oneida .. . . 31,449 11 31,560 123 J 
Genesee... . 21,415 56 21,471 104 4 
Total . . . . 472,364 73,817 2,412 548,593 2,057 143 
Totallast year. - »- «+ + « « «+ 513,114 143 
Increase this year. . . - .. « + + 935,479 2,200 
Last year . + 2 6 «© © © © « « 2,010 
Increase this . . . 2. « «© 6 «© « 190 


Mere 
THE FORTY BAG FALLACY. 
From the Georgia Courier. 

This preposterous theory, without which jit is impossible to 
establish the injurious effects of the tariff upon the southern 
states, seems now to be generally abandoned. Men of sense 
have got back to the old doctrine, that the consumer pays the 
duty. 

Why then allow the nullifiers all the advantages which they 
intend deriving from that fallacy, by granting, as is generally 
done, even by the best friends of the union, that the tariffis or 
has been distressingly oppressive to the union. It is not so— 
and the friends of the stability of our free institutions have no 
time to lose in disabusing the public upon this subject. 

Inquiry and observation may satisfy any man of common 
sense, that, except by the inhabitants of towns, and the planters 
along the seaboard, the woollen tariff cannot be really felt at the 
south. Itis the inhabitants of the middle and northern states 
that bear this burden—their climate makes them the con- 
sumers. And as regards the cotton tariff, I think few practical 
men of unprejudiced candor will deny, that, by bringing another 
class of competitors with the English and French buyers into 
the cotton market, it has put many millions into the pockets of 
the southern planters. 

OO Mtn 


MOVEMENTS IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 

We received from a friend at Columbia, by the mail of yes- 
terday, a copy of the annexed act of the legislature of South 
Carolina, which passed the two houses on the 25th instant—in 
the senate, by a majority of 31. to 13, and in the house of re- 
presentatives by a vote of 96 to 25. The proceeding was 
prompt, and evinces all the earnestness which the highest de- 

ree of infatuation can inspire. It would appear that the act 
ne not contemplate an early adjustment of the difficulty 
which the state has raised; and it provides for all the contin- 
encies which may arise, by a continuation of the convention 
or one year. ‘The first act of the convention (says our cor- 
respondent) will be to nullify the act of congress; and the legis- 
Jature meeting the Monday after, will be ready to provide for 
any exigencies, and will annex such pains and penalties to all 
attempts at an enforcement of the tariff laws as will make the 
boldest hesitate. The result of the contest in which we have 
embarked, God alone foresees.”’ [ Nat. Intel. 
An act to provide for the calling of a convention of the people 
of this state. 

Whereas, the congress of the United States hath on divers 

g@ecasions eyacted Jaws laying duties and imposts for the pur- 


——— 
pose of snccerneins and protecting domestic, or American 
manufactures, and for other unwarrantable purposes, which 
laws, in the opinion of the good people of this state, and the 
legislature thereof, are unauthorised by the constitution of the 
United States, and are an infringement of the rights reseryeq 
to the states respectively, and operate to the grievous injury 
and oppression of the citizens of South Carolina.—And, whereas 
to the people assembled in convention it belongs to detérming 
the character of such acts, as well as the nature and extent of 
the evil, and the mode and measure of redress. 

Be it therefore enacted, by the senate, and house of represen. 
tatives of the state of South Carolina, now met, and sitting in 
general assembly, and it is hereby enacted by the authority of the 
same, That delegates of the people of the said state shall be as. 
sembled in convention, at Columbia on the third Monday ip 
November next, then, and there to take into consideration the 
several acts of the congress of the United States, imposing dy)- 
ties on foreign imports for the protection of domestic manufac- 
tures, or for Other unauthorised objects; to determine on the 
character thereof, and to devise the means of redress: and fur. 
ther in like manner to take into consideration such acts of thie 
said congress laying duties on imports as may be passed jp 
amendment of, or substitution for, the act, or acts aforesaid, 
and also all other laws, and acts of the government of the 
United States which shall be passed, or done, for the purpose 
of more effectually executing, and enforcing, the same. 

Sec. 2. nd be it further emacted by the authority aforesaid, 
That, on the second Monday in November next, and on the 
day following, the managers of eleetions for the several elec. 
tion districts and parishes in this state, shall, after giving pub. 
lic notice, as in the cases of elections for members of the legis. 
lature, open polls, and hold elections in their respective dis. 
tricts, and parishes, in all respects, in the same manner, and 
form, and at the same places, as elections are now conducted 
for members to the legislature, for delegates to the said conven- 
tion, and all persons who are qualified, and entitled by the con- 
stitution, and laws of this state to vote for members to the |e- 
gislature; shall be qualified, and entitled to vote for said dele- 
gates to the said convention; and in case of any vacancy oc 
curring by death, resignation, removal from the state, or refusa! 
to qualify of any person elected as a delegate to said conven. 
tion, the presiding officer of the said convention shall issue his 
writ of election, authorising and requiring the managers of 
elections in the district or parish in which such vacancy may 
happen, after giving due notice thereof, to open a poll, and hold 
an election to supply such vacancy, as in cases for the election 
of members of the legislature. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, 
That each district and parish throughout the state, shall be en- 
titled to elect, and send to the sfid convention, a number of 
delegates equal to the whole number of senators and represen- 
tatives which such district, or parish, is now entitled to send to 
the legislature; and the delegates to the said convention shall 
be entitled to the same freedom from arrest, in going to, return- 
ing from, and whilst in attendance on, the said convention, as 
is extended to the members of the legislature. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, 
That all free white male citizens of this state, of the age of 
twenty-one years, and upwards, shall be eligible to a seat in 
said convention. 

Sec. 5. 4nd be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, 
That the said convention may be continued by adjournment 
from time to time, so long as may be necessary for the purpose 
aforesaid, provided, however, that unless sooner dissolved by 
their own authority, the said convention shal cease, and de- 
termine in twelve months from the day on which the delegates 
to the same were cletted. 

= Se G@ OH 
A SOUTHERN CONVENTION. 

The “union and state ‘rights party” in South Carolina, though 
opposed to nullification by the state, have suggested the calling 
of a convention of the southern states, to act against the pro- 
tective system, &c. and delegates were appointed by this party 
to visit several of the state legislatures, in order to procure their 
co operation. We observe by the last Nashville Banner, that 
Mitchell King, esq. of Charleston, has arrived in that place, and 
has laid the following communication before the legislature of 
‘Tennessee: 

To the hon. Frederick W. Huling, speaker of the house of 1 
_ presentatives of the state of Tennessee. 

Sirn:—I beg leave, as a delegate of the union and state rights 
party of South Carolina, to submit to you, and, through you, t0 
the general asscmbly of the state of Tennessee, the accompa- 
nying copy of the proceedings of that party, and of the address 
and resolutions adopted by them at their recent convention; and 
I very respectfully request, that your legislature will eonsidet 
the application as now made to them, to recommend to the good 
people of your state, to send delegates to the convention pro- 
posed by these resolutions, 

The union and state rights party of South Carolina are un- 
der the deep impression, that the present is a crisis, pregnant 
with the most important consequences to the peace and happ 
ness of the United States. The political power in their state !§ 
in the hands of a party, who assert that sag nor yg term 
too well known, in the sense there generally affixed to it, to re- 
quire any definition—is a peaceable, safe and constitutiona! 
remedy for any law of the United States, that may be supposed, 
by a state, to be unconstitutional. They consider the protec 
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———— : “ 
tive tariff as unconstitutional, or such a perversion or abuse of 
constitutional power as to make it fairly full within the legiti- 
mate application of this remedy; and they declare their deter- 
mination to apply it. 

The union and state rights party are also opposed to the pro- 
tective system. They have hitherto strenuously opposed, and 
will no doubt continue to oppose it, by every constitutional 
means in their power. But they are still more opposed to nul- 
lification. They consider it a dangerous political heresy, which, 
in its application, whether it succeeded or failed, would assured- 
ly be followed by injurious, perhaps ruinous, results. If it suc- 
ceeded, they think that the very purposes for which the consti- 
tution was adopted, would be in a great measure frustrated; 
and that the general government, in the hour perhaps of our 
utmost need, by the separate section of individual states, might 
be rendered utterly incapable of fulfilling its highest functions. 
If it failed, that failure might inflict an irreparable wound on 
the reserved rights of the states, which, firmly maintained 
within their proper sphere, are invaluable safeguards of our 
freedom—our sure defence against the probability of the gene- 
ral government ever becoming “a government without limita- 
tion of powers.”? : 

Our sister states of the south are—we believe equally with 
ourselves—opposed to the protective system. In relation to it, 
our interests are identical. They are also equally interested to 
reserve inviolate both the constitution of the United States 
and the reserved rights of the states. Interests in common ne- 
cessarily require, for their due protection, counseis in common, 
that the rights or welfare of one may not be impaired or put at 
hazard, by the error, or the rashness, or the recklessness, or 
even the honorable indignation of another. The union and 
state rights party of South Carolina earnestly hope and trust 
that their brethren of the south will meet and consult together 
on these common interests, and that their congregated wisdom 
may be able to devise some safe and constitutional plan, by 
which the present fearful excitement in their state may be tran- 
quilized, the constitution of the United States and the reserved 
rights of the states preserved equally inviolate, and the bless- 
ings of peace and union and freedom transmitted unimpaired 
to our posterity. 

I have the honor to be, sir, with the highest respect, your 
very obedient servant, M. KING, 

Nashville, 12th Oct. 1832. 

We have not heard how this matter has been disposed of by 
the legislature of Tennessee. But the “‘Banner,’’ noticing the 
debate that followed, says— 

“An extensive range was taken by some of the gentlemen in 
the broad field of national politics, and the merits of the tariff, as 
the Quixotic ‘“‘remedy”’ of nullification, were amply discussed. It 
was gratifying to find, that, while the extent to which the protec- 
tive policy has been carried was universally condemned, not a 
voice was raised even in palliation of the absurdities and ruin- 
ous tendencies of state nullification. [t was broadly and em- 
phatically asserted, and not contradicted, that this dangerous 
heresy has no open advocates in ‘Tennessee, and must conse- 
quently expect no countenance or support here. The senti- 
ment was generally expressed, that a southern convention or a 
sectional confederation of any kind, is extremely hazardous to 
our federal union, and should not receive the aid or co-operation 
of the people of this state, unless it were called for by pressing 
necessity, and could be shown to be, not only for patriotic and 
praiseworthy objects, but of a harmless and beneficial ten- 
dency.” 


LETTER FROM P. P. BARBOUR, Esa. 
To the editors of the Richmond Enquirer: 
Charlottesville, Oct. 24, 1832. 
_ Sirs—I have received the following communication from 
judge Barbour, which you are requested to publish. Very res- 
pectfully, yours, THOMAS W. GILMER. 
October 24th, 1832. 
Sir:—I beg leave through you, as the chairman of the corres- 
ponding committee of the convention, which met in Charlottes- 
ville in June last, to make known to my friends in Virginia, my 
feelings and wishes, in relation to the divided electoral ticket 
lately presented to the people of Virginia. I am aware, that 
under the circumstances, in which the committee were placed, 
and the resolution of the convention, under which they acted, 
they could not have acted otherwise, than they did. 
m Recent events however, have excited deep solicitude in my 
/0som, in relation to that subject. Within a very few days, and 
Just upon the eve of the election, I perceive the opposition 
wre, in various quarters, congratulating themselves, upon this 
Pee w in Our ranks, and exultingly anticipating a triumph 
rom that cause. If as these prints seem to suppose, their anti- 
Per triumph should be realized—if, in consequence of the 
ded ticket, it should happen, that the vote of Virginia 
should be lost to the present chief magistrate, it would be, to 
me, a source of the deepest regret. For, from the commence- 
ment, I have been opposed to taking any course, which would, 
nany degree, endanger his re-election. In this sentiment, I 
bane persuaded, that my friends concur. Indeed, I know, that 
an of those, who were most active in the Charlottesville con- 
aha did concur. I may add, that there, as well as else- 
jena where my name has been presented to the public, the 
Ties edings and resolutions, have al! been confirmatory of this 


Nor, do I consider this new ticket as indispensably necessary 
to the attainment of the object which my friends’propose. For, 
if from the course of other states, there should seem to be a 
reasonable prospect of my election, [ think that the electors 
nominated by thedegislature would in that event vote for me. 
If, on the contrary, from the developements in other states, the 
prospect of my election should appear hopeless, then the elec- 
toral vote of Virginia, even if the ticket nominated in my favor, 
should succeed, would be unavailing as it respected me. Under 
these circumstances, it is my wish, that my friends throughout 
the commonwealth, should vote for the legislative ticket. 

I do not presume to dictate to them; but,I feel assured, that 
they will receive these suggestions in the spiritin whieh they 
are made. I indulge the hope, that, in the present posture of 
political affairs, they will agree with me as to the propriety of 
this course. If, however, they, or any portion of them, should 
entertain a different opinion, | appeal to their candor and sense 
of justice, for a correct appreciation of the motives, which have 
induced me to make thiscommunication. With sentiments of 
esteem, I remain yours respectfully, P. P. BARBOUR. 

To 7. W. Giliner, esq, chairman, §c. 

9 BB Oter 


MR. INGHAM’S LETTER. 

At a meeting of the democratic anti-Jackson committee of the 
city of Philadelphia, friendly to the present administration of the 
state government, the following correspondence with SamMvuen 
D. INGHAM was produced and read. The meeting, believing 
that the opinions of a man who has so often ably and usefully 
served his country in various high stations, and who has had the 
best opportunities to know the qualifications of general Jackson 
—are entitled to the highest respect, and will be so received by 
his countrymen, resolved, that the correspondence be published. 


Philadelphia, 20th October, 1832. 

Dear str—The adoption of the electoral ticket pledged to 
support Mr. Wirt, by the nationals, presents a position in the 
politics of Pennsylvania somewhat unexpected. Many of us 
heretofore contended against Jacksonism with no other definite 
object than to evince our determination not to sanction any of 
the multiplied abuses which general Jackson has committed, 
and to be prepared to oppose, with the best effect, a repetition 
of them hereafter; but the adoption of a single anti-Jackson 
ticket shows the possibility of at once putting an end to his mis- 
rule. Until now there was no motive for concert, and the opi- 
nions of those who have supported the election of governor 
Wolf, and who remain uncommitted as to either of the candi- 
dates opposed to general Jackson, may be so various as to re- 
quire some effort to concentrate them. In order to promote 
that object, it has been thought advisable to open a correspon- 
dence with some of our country friends, and I have been desir- 
ed to request your views of the course which, in your judgment, 
the duty of our country requires us to pursue in the present 
juncture. [I amsure you will not hesitate to comply, and beg 
the favor of you to give me an early answer, with permission, if 
thought advisable by our friends here, to publish it. 
Very respectfully, yours, &e. JAMES GOWEN,. 

Hon. Samuel D. Ingham, 


Great Spring, October 23rd, 1832. 

My DEAR sir—I have received your favor of the 20th inst. re- 
questing my views of the course which duty to the country re- 
quires of those who are opposed to the re-election of gen. Jack- 
son, and who are unpledged to either of the other candidates. 
Permit me to observe, in the first instance, that while I duly ap- 
preciate this mark of the regard of those friends who have pro- 
posed this inquiry, I cannot persuade myself that any opinions 
of mine can be of sufficient importance for the use you intimate 
a wish to make of them. Be this as it may, as I have never 
concealed my opinions on public affairs, nor hesitated to do what 
duty appeared to dictate, nor for a moment calculated the effect 
of any such determination upon my personal interests, and am 
now too old to assume a new character, I will cheerfully com- 
ply with your request. You must not expect, however, a state- 
ment of Aut the reasons which have satisfied me that gen. Jack- 
SON IS UNWORTHY OF THE STATION HE NOW OCCUPIES. It WouLD 
REQUIRE A VOLUME to contain them, with the necessary proofs. 
There is, moreover, no time now for that calm and deliberate 
scrutiny, which is indispensable to the proper investigation of 
new matter. When I recur to the reluctance with which I was 
obliged by a succession of facts, to change my opinion of the ea- 
pacity and integrity of gen. Jackson, and remember how much 
I struggled to resist the evidence of my own senses, when they 
testified against him; when I consider how small a portion of 
the characterising incidents which I have seen, are known to the 
American people, and with what obstinate determination a 
great portion of the conductors of the public presses have con- 
cealed or perverted the truth in relation to his various reprehen- 
sible acts, which were before the public;—when I contemplate 
the force of party discipline in maintaining whatever position 
may be assigned to it by the interested few, whether for good or 
for evil, I feel bound to indulge much charity for the lingering 
delusion which still cherishes Jacksonism. But knowing gene- 
ral Jackson as I do in his various relations of life, probably bet- 
ter than any of my fellow citizens of Pennsylvania, I could find 
no apology to them, much less to my own conscience, for hesi- 
tating to oppose his re-election. I could not do it without re- 
sisting the clearest conviction of my judgment upon a question 





involving the highest interests of the country. 
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The lights which I have had compel me to know that he has 
no vestige of democratic principle in his constitution, and la- 
mentable to relate, that he is in heart a dishonest and corrupt 
man. I make this charge upon full consideration of its respon- 
sibility, and of its merited effect, if untrue, on my own reputa- 
tion when I shall be mingled with the dust. Resting upon a 
consciousness of truth, which, when ineredulity shall be no 
longer nourished by interest, must be believed, I can have little 
personal anxiety for the judgment of the present moment. 

But there is no occasion for recurring to any other facts for a 
sufficient knowledge of gen. Jackson’s character, than those 
which are now beyond the reach of denial or doubt. 


Has he not notoriously violated every pledge under which he 


came into power? I need not enumerate them, they are fami- 
liar to all. 

Has he not, in defiance of the clear letter of the constitution, 
appointed officers in opposition to the declared will of the se- 
nate? 

Has he not usurped the power of the supreme court in assum- 
ing, as an executive prerogative, to give judicial constructions 
tothe constitution and the laws? 

Hias he not usurped the power of signing an act of congress 
with a *‘conditional approval?”’ 

Has he not, in violation of his oath to support the constitution, 
refused to execute the laws? 

Has he not assailed in fireside calumnies, the honor and inte- 
grity of the supreme court, and of the representatives of the 
states and the people in the co-ordinate branches of the national 
legislature? 

Nay—has he not openly defended and justified a resort to vio- 
lence and force against the representatives of the people, in or- 
der to deter them froin scrutinizing his own acts? 

Has he not, in contempt of the great fundamental principles 
of our republican system, imperiously nominated his successor, 


and employed the whole patronage and public disbursements of 


the government within his control, to promote that object? 

And will not a re-election of gen. Jackson be deemed by all 
the world a popular sanction of these usurpations and corrup- 
tions? 

Do not the people of this nation claim to have been especially 
constituted under a beneficent Providence, the jealous guardians 
of civil liberty, for the whole human family? and will they, with 


such a trust in their hands, servilely sanction the acts of a chief 


magistrate, who assuming to be “‘born to command,’ thus won- 
tonly tramples upon their constitution and laws, and openly 
employs the people’s money to corrupt their morals, that he may 
secure the appointment of his successor? 

The holy allianee of despots against civil liberty would be- 
hold with intense delight such an evidence of our degeneracy, 
and discern in it a joyful pressage of the early decay of our sys- 
tem. That there is a lamentable demoralization in the public 
mind is but too clear—acts which would once have shocked the 
moral sense of the whole community, and electrified popular 
sensibilities throughout the nation, appear scarcely to be thought 
worthy of notice. Even the keen vision of partisan opposition 
is seemingly so clouded by conscious impurity, that it cannot 
realize the nature and alarming consequence of gross apd pal- 
pable depravity in public functionaries. The crisis is pregnant 
with the destinies of our country; all that is now done must be 
recorded in history, and the present generation will either merit 
the gratitude or imprecations of posterity. 

In this glance I have overlooked the minor objections to gen. 
Jackson, growing out of his disregard to the interests and feel- 
ings of the state to which he owes his election. The legislature 
of Pennsylvania have with great unanimity, at two successive 
sessions, earnestly recommended the re-chartering of the United 
States bank, and our representatives in congress and senators, 
with like unanimity, supported that measure; but gen. Jackson, 


by an exertion of power searcely deigned to the monarchs of 


Europe, has forbidden the passage of the law. All those who 
ealmiy consider and can duly appreciate the immense benefits 
which that institution dispenses, must, I think, be convinced 
that in this act alone he has justly forfeited all claim to the con- 
fidence of the people of this state. 


The BaNn«k has purified one of the worst currencies that ever 
infested any country or people. 
no definite valuc, accompanied by worthless tickets issued from 
broken banks, petty incorporations and partnerships, in almost 
every village. Instead of this, the United States bank has given 
us the best currency known among nations. It supplies a me- 
dium equal in value to gold and silver, in every part of the 
union. It preserves with a steady and unerring power an uni- 
form and equal value in the paper of the local banks; gives sta- 
bility and certainty to the value of all property, and to the in- 
ealculable benefits of internal commerce; it maintains domestic 
exchanges, at a less premium than it would cost to transport 
specie; and enables the government to transmit its funds from 
one extremity of the union to another, without cost, without 
risk, without pressure upon the section from which they are 
withdrawn, and with a despatch which is more like magic than 
reality. Yet general Jackson would destroy this institution, 
and expose the country to all the evils from which it has so 
happily but just recovered! And wherefore? His reasons render 
the act much worse than it could have been without any. Let 
us for a moment examine those on which he chiefly relies. 

“The bill to re-charter the bank,’ says he, “is unconstitu- 
tional, not because congress is not vested with the power to 


It consisted of mere paper, of 
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make a bank, (for he recommends a treasury bank), but beeay. 
every provision in the bill was not indispensable to its main a 
ject. F 

Thus profoundly construing the constitution as granting pow. 
ers whose limits depended exclusively upon presidential notio, 
of their expediency. The same reasoning might have taught 
him it was unconstitutional to hang a mail robber, because suel 
an execution was not indispensable to the power “to establis) 
post offices and post roads.’? 

Another reason is, that congress did not drive a bettey bar 
gain with the stockholders, as though a larger bonus, thoug} not 
indispensable to the banking power, might have weakene 
constitutional scruples. 

But the object most relied on is, that foreigners have invested 
their money in the bank. 

Gen. Jackson appears not to have known that those gover, 
ments which best protect their people’s property, acquire th 
confidence of foreign capitalists, who are seeking investmeyt. 
for their funds, and that such has been the confidence in oy, 
general government, as well as those of the states, that foreiy,, 
ers have freely loaned their money, by investing it in stocks 
the United States, of the several states, and also in those of thi; 
respective banks, as well as to the various companies engage 
in public improvements; nor has he realized, that the effect 9 
these loans is to furnish capital at lower rates of interest thay |; 
could otherwise be had for, to promote our improvement in the 
arts, and the extension of our agriculture and commerce.  [t js 
plain to the simplest understanding, that if general Jacksoy’s 
doctrine in the veto message on the bank bill be true, we oug); 
to expunge off our loans, demolish our publie works, and aban- 
don all the improvements in which foreign capital is enployed 
lest the foreign capitalists who have thus committed their mo 
ney to our care, to be increased or diminished, as our country 
thrives orlanguishes, should exert an influence dangerous to it: 
prosperity!! In pursuance of the same doctrine he gravely as. 
serts, that the western states are injured by paying interest to 
the United States bank, from which he would relieve them, jy 
compelling the bank to demand the principal!!: Whereby, about 
thirty millions of dollars, loaned at six per cent. would be with- 
drawn from active and profitable employment, where capital is 
in such demand, that money is worth more than ten per cew', 
and well secured loans by individuals, are now made at rates o/ 
interest too enormous to be credibly stated. 

I have given you this hasty sketeh of general Jackson’s con- 
duct and character, that you may perceive how much I depre 
cate a popular sanction of his acts, how deeply I deplore the 
evils Which his re-cleetion must fix upon our country, and how 
imposing I regard the obligation which urges every patriot to 
sacrifice minor considerations tethe fulfilment of the high duty 
now presented. While there were two candidates sustained iv 
opposition to general Jackson, there was no motive to weigh 
the considerations which might enter into an alternate choice; 
but the adoption of the Wirt ticket, by the convention which 
lately met at Harrisburg, presents, as you observe, a new posi 
tion, Which demonstrates the possibility of putting an end to 
the misrule of which we complain. I am_ perfectly satisfied, 
therefore, that duty to the country requires ofall its friends, who 
can realize the dangers which threaten it, to exert by fair an 
honorable means, their most effective power to avert them. 
The objection to Mr. Wirt can weigh but as a feather again: 
those which demand the overthrow of Jacksonism. [le pos- 
sesses high intellectual endowments, is intimately conversant 
with the constitution, laws and operations of the government, 
and sustains a reputation without blemish in every walk of lie. 

Mr. Elimaker is also a man of high character for talent ani 
integrity. The government cannot but be safe in the hands ot 
such a chief magistrate as Mr. Wirt. But it will be said that 
he is an anti-mason, and is virtually pledged to all the proseri) 
tive doctrines of that party. To this it may be replied, that he 
is not trammelled by such a pledge; and if he were, we know 
that all political associations are proscriptive. They give public 
employments to none but their own sect. But if this policy be 
justly odious, why shall we imitate it? And, more especially, 
is it not wise to give an example of relaxing the rigor of parly 
proscriptions, when, through the blind zeal of party discipline; 
stimulated by the too common propensity of man-worship, We 
find our republican system on the verge of a fearful precipice: 
There are seasons in the affairs of nations when it becomes ne 
cessary to recur to first principles for the test of duty. Devotion 
to our country, aided by ordinary lights and careful scrutiny, 
sannot fail to guide and guard us in our course. 

The present juncture eminently demands the sacrifice of all 
prejudice to the public good. We must expect to be proerili d 
by the infatuated devotees of gen. Jackson. But it will soon be 
discovered that all those who refuse to support for the vice pre 
sidency his designated successors are under the ban of proser!p- 
tion, by the power at Washington, not less vigorous and vindie- 
tive than that which is now enforced against the open antago 
nists of Jacksonism. Itis a waste of time, however, now 10 
scrutinize the propriety of a proscriptive policy. The exists 
siruggle presents objects of infinitely higher moment than @ 
scramble for office. The national character must be disabused 
of its imputed degeneracy, and the corruptions which annource 
the near approach of Tyranny must be purged from our sys 
tem. When the general watch-word shall be, our country, AND 
NOTHING BUT OUR CouNTRY! all will soon be well. Very Te 
spectfully, yours, &e, S$. D. INGHAM. 

James Gowen, esq. 
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COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION OF THE UNITED STATES. 
of the treasury concerning the comimmerce and navigation of the United States for the year 
i\—with a statement of the tonnage for the year ending 31st December, 1831. 
[We shall first give some of the summary tables and hereafter notice particular items, as shall appear necessary for common use.] 
; NO. 1.—SUMMARY STATEMENT OF IMPORTS. 
Value of merchandise imported from each country. 


Extract from the report of the secret 


ending September 30, 1 
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WHENCE IMPORTED. > e's 80 . e4 Rs Ss 
a) . }- - & 2 = es. 
: es Se, 3 HE: Ee ess 
q q q S cS = 
9 Ne el ~ $42,425 $533,411 $1,032,492 $1,608,328 $1,565,188 $43,140 $1,608,328" 
a SS ee 5,149 45,821 50,970 ° 50,970 50,970 
3 Sweden and Norway . ° ° . : 42 2,618 899,152 $01,812 751,260 150,552 
4 Swedish West Indies . 3 . . . 126,175 8,734 84,009 218,918 204,901 14,017 ; 1,580,730 
5 Denmark . . . 7 . . . . e 575 575 575 1 652 2916 
6 Danish West Indie ‘ ‘ : . 372,692 35,860 — 1,243,089 1,651,641 1,531,997 119,644 “ 
7 Netherlands . + + «© « ~~» 25,502 612,088 352,247 989,837 926,935 62,902 
8 Dutch EastIndies . , , ° : 14,362 5,071 299,962 319,395 319,395 1,653,031 
9 Dutch WestIndies ~. ~. «© « « 150,598 1,590 191,611 343,799 343,168 631 
10 England, Man and Berwick . ° » 1,181,335 35,830,962 4,542,026 41,854,323 39,395,882 2,458,441 
Ss “cine + + « 374 1,796,094 181,362 =—-1,977,830 698,277 1,279,553 
i a , 50 (243,049 18,465 261,564 166,874 94,690 
13 Gibraltar . c . . . . . 9,251 30,765 110,508 150,517 150,517 47,956,717 
14 British East Indies vie : 106,345 1,043,347 394,581 1,544,973 1,544,273 
15 British West Indies . . «+ . 566,379 49,292 637,630 1,303,301 793,425 509,876 | 
16 British American colonies . ‘ ° 577,654 109,972 177,283 864,909 566,653 298,256 J 
17 Hanse Towns and ports of Germany 117,435 © 2,972,943 402,923 3,493,301 1,920.323 1,572,978 3,193,301 
18 France on the Atlantic . ° ° 151,143 11,985,175 740,659 12,876,977 12,566,797 310,180 
19 France on the Mediterranean ° ° 21,513 703,814 463,439 1,188,766 1,161,803 26,963 14,737,585 
20 French W. Indies and Amer. colonies 203,583 5,633 462,626 671,842 667,564 4,278 : 
RE ceo s re *. Cel 485,817 84,479 1,010,282 =:1,580,578 ~—-1,533,505 7,073 1,580,578 
92 Spain on the Atlantic ° ° ° 46,479 332,446 187,147 566,072 566,072 } 
STonerifvandother Canaries. °. «18313, 40—«CNga08 «=. siss'tsgtas'ase- «I 
E 2 aries . . ; 9,806 25,158 25,15 
95 Manilla and Philippine Islands. . 4,719 173,118 171,158 348.995 348.995 p 11,701,201 
ee ek elk 240,941 901,448 7,229,408 8,371,797 7,535,813 835,984 | 
27 Other Spanish West Indies : ‘ 62,3 \4 17,071 1,500,771 1,580,156 1,411,313 168,843 J 
98 Portugal . ° ° . . . 5,361 6,292 112,793 124,446 106,328 18,118 
29 Madeira . ° ° . ° 8,832 1.896 166.641 177,369 177,369 397.550 
30 Fayal and other Azores ° ° 12,546 2,066 17,480 32,092 99.545 2,547 _— 
31 Cape de Verd Islands ° 59,269 2.387 1,987 63.643 63.643 ‘ 
22 Sicily a ae ; 28,034 98,438 17,575 144,047 144,047 144,047 
33 Italy and Maita . . . , . 233,185 210,155 250,924 1,704,264 1,684,791 19,473 1,704,264 
34 Trieste and other Austrian Adriatic ports 70,872 72,227 17,963 161,062 "161,062 7: "161,062 
35 Turkey, Levantand Egypt. ° e 47,412 208,414 265,772 521,598 521,598 521,598 
36 Mexico - 2 «© «© « « 4,694,347 428,067 44,331 5,166,745 4,017,812 1,148,933 5,166,745 
37 Central Republic of America ._. : 144,901 51,822 1,781 198,504 198,504 198,504 
38 Honduras, Campeachy & Musquito shore 27,185 15,785 1,493 44,463 38,354 6,109 44,463 
39 Colombia ; ; 4 . 470,370 26,2899 709,885 1,207,154 1,191,944 15,210 1,207,154 
46 Brazil ° ° ° e 830,279 156,011 1,383,539 2,375,829 2,361,751 14,078 2,375,829 
41 Argentine Republic. 809,110 62,724 56,269 = 928,103 998, 103 _ "928,103 
42 Chili ° ° ° » 389,070 22,011 2,677 413,758 413,758 413,758 
43Peu . ' , : 823,511 17,410 76,867 917,788 917,788 917,788 
44 South America, generally ‘ , 2,928 954 1,042 4,924 4,924 4,924 
45 West Indies, generally ° , 10,691 10,691 10,691 10,691 
46 Asia, generally ° . . 5,985 5,204 66,672 77,861 77,861 77,061 
47 Africa, generally ° ° 109,374 28,068 11,490 148,932 148,932 148,932 
48 SouthSeas ; , 51,040 118 28 51,186 51,186 51,186 
49 China : yo... . 24,485 1,589,589 1,469,131 3,083,205 3,083,905 3,083,205 
50 Northwest coast of America. 67,433 58 144 67,635 67,635 67,635 
51 Uncertain ports ° . , 1,310 7,691 2,167 11,168 11,168 11,168 
Total ' .__ 13,456,625 61,534,966 28,199,533 103,191,124 93,621,110 9.299.014 103,191,194 
Treasury department, register’s office, May ist, 1832. ey og Lok ai T. L. SMITH, register. 
No. 2. Antimony, reguilus of =. : 19,101 1,3 20,487 
Summary statement of the quantity and value of goods, wares and | Lapis calaminaris, teutencgue, : i ; 
merchandise, imported into the United States in American and spelter or zine + pier 23,218 6,505 29,723 
foreign vessels, commencing on the 1st day of October, 1830, und | Burr-stones, unwrought ° 38,865 41,879 40,744 
ending on the 30th day of September, 1831. Brimstone and sulphur , ; 36,634 36 ,634 
5 e | Cork tree, bark of ‘ 929 335 1,264 
2s 23 Clay, unwrought ‘ ‘ ‘ 6,950 3,761 10,711 
Species of merchandise. ss 3 Total. | Rags of any kind of eloth ° 274,795 1,822 276,617 
es Ss Furs of all kinds ° ‘ 396,968 20,070 417,038 
ae Hides and skins, raw ‘ 2,967,362 90,181 3,057,543 
— Plaster of Paris . : , ‘ 41,202 78,242 119,444 
VALUE OF ME P i ' "5 
OF —. a5 Wood. d ye 1597 ss878 9087957 
P . A . he . id Var de 87? 30! JJ 
Articles imported for the use of unmanufactured mahogany 997,585 34,526 332, 1 1} 
po the United States $292 £292 | Animals for breed ; reall 17,675 "R88 18,563 
ticles specially imported for Pewter, old ° 1,499 4} 1,543 
aa ee philosophical so- Tin in pigs and bars 133,517 £63 134,380 
Phite eX, C. wen «5s 4 1,660 769 2,429 
sm ical apparatus and in- re : ., |Copper in pigs and bars . 629,228 1,454 590,682 
Book mentge . . «. « 5,950 5,367 10,917 in plates suited to the 
a. maps and charts ; 14,829 904 15,733 sheathing of ships 510,893 49,716 560,609 
pe busts, casts and spe- ce iz for the use of the mint . 14,735 14,735 
Gant of sculpture ian. 2 721 721 old, fit only to be re-ma- 
aad gs, drawings, etchings ‘ — nufactured 96,684 22.597 119,981 
edal sant oe FE Re 2,478 2,478 |Bullion,gold .  . Sk 161,246 4,945 166,191 
— s 5 | Specie, gold Bisse) 97219 765,898 
“ . . . . on p ~ 798 y ‘ 7 2 . oe 
Reger mo Seay ae. 5,386 1,072 6,458 silver . . 4,434,303 1,253,330 5,687,633 
a.hinery a: 1 - al 1 , All other articles. 35,017 154 = 35,171 
atomical preparations 1,839 1,839 
. b ] 9~ 





Total 11,674,548 1,782,077 13,456 625 
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—<o—  — 
VALUE OF MERCHANDISE SUB- Cutting knives, sickles a 
JECT TO DUTIES AD VALOREM. scythes Teaping hooks, 
Manufactures of Ke. 106,831 11,912 
Wool, or of which wool is a Wood screws -. "449,497 1,118 es 
component material— Other articles not specifi- r . ates 
Not epee fi 50 cents per ed - + «  « 98,559,309 175,701 3,735.0 
square ya , $1,267,966 $49,679 $1,317,645 | Copper—Vesselsof °.° .° ” 17922 648 
50 and not ex- All other manufactures 7 . one 
ceeding 100 cents perdo. 2,367,463 38,307 2,405,770 i we 89 * ¢ 41,196 921 43 
Exceeding 100 and not ex- Gold and siiver— , milly 
ceeding 250 cents perdo. 2,271,283 32,228 2,303,511 Lace ‘ 3,290 753 
Exceeding 250 and not ex- die Watches and parts thereof 392, 598 53,379 ion 
x ceeding 400 cents per do. 81,228 4,770 85,998 Articles . composed of : ssid 
oe 400 : . 8,448 70 8,518 pearls, &c. . ° ° 83,583 1,999 85,582 
ankets' . 1,121,742 58,736 1,180,478 | Glass ware not subject to speci- . a 
a vow gloves, mits and ficdyties . . . 137,472 98,437 235,909 
. es Ge 320,999 4,857  325,856|Chinaor porcelain ware. 103,099 5,070 108 169 
ombasins , : « 461,043 855 461,898 | Earthen and stone ware . . 1,311,953 204,482 1 516,433 
Worsted stuff goods . 3,295,924 96,113 3,392,037|Japanned ware . ° ° ” 68,945 2,713 a1 658 
All other manufactures of "469 583 21 068 490,651 | Plated ware : : : 186,589 2°830 189 a3 
Cotton—Printed or coléred —. _8,9837165 1,063,335 10,046,500 Gilt ware... =. «| 105292 '137—«Jos’ton 
White . . 3, 868, 722 “416 453 4,285,175 | Brass ° ° : ° . 584,400 46,987 630°687 
Hosiery, gloves, mits Tin ‘ 18,772 1.700 90°479 
and bindings . 696,154 191,803 887,957 | Pewter and lead, except shot 34,056 "787 34,843 
Twist yarn and thread 340,682 52,732 393,414 | Wood, including cabinet wares 116,695 ~~ 31,055 147,750 
Nankeens . . 99,523 14,553 114,076 Leather, including saddles, bri- . ee 
All other manufactures dies and harness 799,969 11,282 811,251 
outs CO ~ 304,325 58,777 363,102 | Plated saddlery, coach and har- ’ 
ilks from India, piece goods 1,803,239 1,803,239 ness furniture. ; 94,512 94,512 
Sewing silk, hosiery and Marble, and manufactures of . 7,168 579 7,747 
other manufactures 53,766 53,766 | Square wire used for umbrella ; 
Other places, piece goods 6,122,798 32,941 6,155,739 stretchers . ‘ e ° 28,890 160 29,050 
Sewing ecilk, hosiery and Cyphering slates . : 8,612 5,412 14,024 
other manufactures 2,841,026 50,623 2,891,649 | Prepared quills , ° ° 15,847 3,240 19,087 
Lace—Thread, silk or cotton 1,345,391 24,074 1,369,465 | Black lead pencils ese 3,471 1,658 5,199 
Coach 5,068 5,068| Paperhangings. . . «. 88,221 246 88,467 
Fiax—Linens s, bleached an and un- Brushes of all kinds “ ° 16,065 676 16,74] 
bleac . 2,461,800 683,997 3,145,797| Hair seating . ~. ~« «+ 31,790 4,958 36,748 
Checks and stripes. 14,928 » 18,159 | Bolting cloths 92,203 : 52,203 
Other manufactures of 426,696 199,459 626,155 | Copper bottoms, cut round, rais- : 
Hemp—Ticklenburgs, osnaburgs ed to the edge ‘ , 20,609 20,609 
and burlaps ° : 167,868 346,777 514,645 | Quicksilver . ° ° 411,079 411,079 
Sheeting, brown. 271,614 3,445 275,059] Brass in plates . 17,153 17,153 
white . , 43,998 32,442 76,440 | Tin in plates . , ° ° 459,946 128,471 588,417 
All other manufactures Crude saltpetre . : . » 282,115 282,115 
of. .,.« «+ 74,083 47,086 199000/Leadore . . 
Clothing ready made . , 98,322 9,920 108,242 |} Opium 176,736 176,736 
Hats, caps and bonnets— Unmanufactured raw ‘silk. 86,428 2,129 88,557 
Leghorn, straw, chip, &c. 254,952 255,893} Articles not specially enumerat- 
Fur, wool, leather or silk 64,258 5,898 70,156} ed,subject to duty at os pr ct. 1,217,487 34,833 1,252,320 
Iron and iron and steel— 15 do. 2,746,996 324/305 3,071,301 
Side arms and fire arms 290 do. 195,013 4 697 "129,710 
other than muskets and 25 do. 71,964 42,931 114,895 
rifles . ‘ - 191,924 22,970 214,194 30 do. 581,024 52,704 633,728 
Drawing knives, ‘axes, 33} do. 505 | "506 
adzes, and socket chi- + 35 = do, 7,525 7,525 
sels. . 28,397 30,183 40 do. 144 1 145 
Bridle bits of every de- 45 do. 42 30 72 
scription . ‘ 79,658 80,637 50 odo. 4,26 2 i) 
Steelyards, scale beams ; : ome et 
and vices . : ; 65,962 7,609 Total $56,698,042 4,836,924 61,534,966 
Species of merchandise. In American vessels. In foreign vessels. Total. 
PAYING SPECIFIC DUTIES. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Manufactures oem not exceeding 33} 
cents per sq. y ° sq. yde. 2,504,679 $676,508 93,924 19,158 2,598,603 95,666 
Carpeting—Brussels, Turkey and Wilton do 125,019 167 022 2.797 . 3,696 197,746 W078 
Venetian and ingrain . do 345,518 222,126 40,321 27,854 385,839 249,930 
Ali other of wool, flax, hemp, 
or cotton : do 71 401 471 401 
Patent printed or stained floor cloths do 5,334 4,010 15,387 14,952 20,721 18,962 
Oil cloth, other than patent floor cloth do 4, "332 1,873 2,744 927 7,076 2,800 
Furniture oil cloth ° do 10 046 1,969 5,010 1,046 15 0: 56 3,015 
Floor matting, of flags or other materials do 40, 574 4,225 40 574 4,925 
Sail duck ° . ° : do 1,622,279 452,096 51,968 17,934 1 674,240 470,030 
‘Cotton bagging j ; ; do 53,334 5,341 154,572 13,625 207,906 18,966 
Wines—Madeira ; : . gallons 114,468 201,478 158 549 ~—s-:114,626 202,027 
Sherry : do 78,2849 90,956 56 74 78,905 91,0330 
Red of France and Spain do 752,233 171,414 = 182,218 56,513 934,451 227,927 
Of France, Spain, and Germany, 
not enumerated do 1,825,540 590,035 62,815 19,556 1,888,355 609,591 
Of Sicily and other countries, not 
enumerated do 587,524 476,482 76,201 66,001 663,725 542,483 
Foreign spirits, from grain , do 499,029 228,208 31,521 13,929 530,550 242,137 
other materials do 1,587,288 622,905 373,685 172,695 1,960,973 795,600 
Molasses ~ ° ‘ ‘ do 16,513,404 2,334, 256 572,474 98,232 17,085,878 2,432, "488 
Beer, ale, and porter . : ‘ do 53,533 49,582 8,226 7,689 61,759 $7,271 
Vinegar ‘ do 25,147 4,553 11,396 2,139 36,543 6,692 
Oil—foreign fishing, spermaceti : do 425 - ] 425 
whale. : do 237 219 456 
pt in — ' - i er 189,080 1 F) - f 11 328 wate 200,408 
linseed . , ° ‘ do 99,158 es 118,556 
rapeseed . ‘ . ° do 13 - 13 
Tea—bohea . : . pounds 415,058 } ) 415,058 
souchong sna other black ; do 1,415,435 | 10 { 1,415,445 . 
hyson skin and other green. do 436,190 1,418,033 4 436,190 1,418,037 
hyson and young hyson , do 2, 504, 125 | 2, 504, 2089 | 
imperial, gunpowder, &c, do "412,049 ) "412,049 
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a . Species of merchandise. In Ameri els 
| Imerican vessels. 
ys PAYING SPECIFIC DUTIES. Quantity. Value. — —— Qu Total. 
5 0 e . . . e . . . antit 7" 
ee Bihan gle 183,175 $5,789,417 6,574,211 ce oe 
> [2 Chocolate \ bn 2,739,203 147.65 100,24 $528,249 81,757,386 $6,317 
0 > sugar—brown . ; ; do 5,385 2,387 - 4,869 2,839,445 grt <7} 
white, clayed, &c. . do 90,387,087 3 871,488 8,189,841 57 5,747 2” 
7 candy and loaf ‘ Fo 9,623,814 641,025 813.9 349,505 98,576,928 4 oe 
other refined . . ‘ do 215,739 20, 299 ,912 48,859 10,437,726 one 
3 ’ Fruits—almonds : . do 775 48 S . 215,738 aoa 
1 ; currants : : do 1,149,001 ) 4 0. e 7715 899 
: prunes and plums : ’ an 233,033 ad 1,189,589 i 
> figs . do 96,473 540 475 233,033 
A raisins, in jars and boxes . d 1,251,823 1 021 ; 5 FRG 96,948 
9 i other . : do 3,855,883 36.81: , 1,251,823 554,307 
9 & Spices—ginger - ; , ; nd 3,585,170 J bY >| 3,892,696 
5 ayenne pepper : do 1,998 } 2880 3,588,050 
58 mace . : : do 777 ) 1,998 } 
19 4 nutmegs : ; . do 1,144 a7 
9 “4 cinnamon “ ° do 13,114 1.144 
27 . cloves . ; ; " o 21,849 196,915 6 13,179 
9 # black pepper - . ; 88,358 : 83,080 21.849 Q 
13 u pimento : do _ 135 88,358 79,099 
50 5 cassia . i ‘ 582,573 2,06 
: > Candles—spermaceti or wax . - 277,008 J 941,937 15047500 
51 tallow A ‘ : do 296 113 = 277.008 J 
Cheese . ‘ : : ’ do 7,319 584 15 — 4 307 
12 Soap ; . : ° 56,086 6,722 yr 975 22,774 re 
{7 Re do 159,495 9°300 3,653 555 59,739 1,559 
Piad oye a ae 147,108 10,077 a 340 163,170 ian 
50) _ Beef and pork « ‘ ; ‘ . do 5,778 "451 2,909 189 149,667 9,640 
D4 | Bacon . x ‘ do 333,865 6 495 re 5, 778 10,266 
R7 » Butter . A : ‘ a do 8,610 1 092 2,057 195 335, 922 = 
99 » Saltpetre : ; ' do 308 "50 19,147 1,414 27,757 _— 
67  Camphor—crude ; ‘ “ 240 99 = 54 "746 ee 
4] | refined. : do 68,434 13,705 ti ~ 240 _ 
48 | Salts—Epsom . ; : do " F 68,434 - 
103 z "ob glauber : = 131 6 ’ 13,705 
| Tobacco manufactured, ¢ . 
109 > and cigars ° ‘ other than snuf = : 
mo Meee: ss alts re Pe 11 25 
53 Indigo . , ' 153 9 13 
117 F) Cotton . = 797,390 753516 _ 137 4 ons a 
15 > Gunpowder. ; do 332,780 d 5,862 5,496 c+ 2,365 
5 i : ° ’ 32,538 ‘ ’ 803,252 
= Bristles : 4 : : do 32,682 9.668 12,679 937 345,459 759, 012 
- Give do 240,977 79'816 39,557 10,375 72,239 33,475 
557 ‘y Ochre—dry , ‘ é : 2 a 99,796 9,528 4,509 1,960 245,486 9 718 
- inoil . ; . 727 875 27 7 - 7 
” | White and red lead. do om 12,273 444,800 5,932 1 178 185 9,528 
30] F- Lp and Paris white. 93,834 5,692 17 ore 31045184 " 205 
= ro an 68,590 "630 dam 1,070 111,178 
295 Orange mineral ; 7 , do 233 10 > ° 65,590 6, 76 
728 ; ee . lead . ; ' = 385 26 a : 233 ‘630 
506 ») Lead—bar, sheet, and ‘ ' o 132,990 . 7 — 10 
oO shot. Pig + + do 1,854,859 Py 1299 147,293 a 
7 > Cordage, tarred, and cables. do 6,955 . — "ss 6,636 2,108,165 ire 
2 F untarred, and yarn : do 546,304 26,344 138 R I 6,965 — 
491 : B reine, packthread and seines = ee 6,320 364 ay 684,507 33 502 
ates . : 340,635 63.37 , 24 5 Os ’ 
96 m Copper rods and bolts. °. , do 133,995 9071 4 yoo 7,7 570716 6,344 
if DF nails and spikes ; do 16,953 3,211 _ 1,261 140,918 fan 
ire arms—muskets . ° . do 5,662 1 132 3,426 695 20.379 31, 3455 
. 2), rifles : : no. 1,059 3 969 2,013 410 1675 3,906 
; i o0—iron and steel wire "sounds 501,950 113 * 77 1,079 anes 
: s, brad : 50 5 80 
oy : oz. per M- oe on Ce ws — 16,829 1,897 608 739 67133 
| e ; 27.66 4 718 
eo Cals sarpga -aa oz. per M. pounds 1/905 4,229 312 gg (27,972 
401 a3 pikes . ° : : : - 731,970 47.469 ~ 1,905 4 
x do. 45*t0 82,778 ’ 3297 
,962 ao chains, or parts thereof y me enteas 2,180 97,165 —_ 814,748 52,597 
2 hoa sand mill iron, of wrought ioe 32,746 = - 369,791 18,595 1 004°540 9,175 
995 ne ‘ , ’ S . ° _ 20 3 ? 5) 4,540 51 5341 
chors . : , 5,400 " 
030 Anvils . c . . » pounds 49.250 1s eee 279 1,494 20 3 
‘966 a . r 9, 2,161 5,521 5,679 
027 ammers and sledges "4 1,197,682 60,689 55,7 1%6 54,77} _ 
Castings, vessels : 4 do. 110,307 "N05 55,768 3,375 : 2,287 
030 Brasiens? ssels, and all other do 1 y 4,025 5,859 : 1,253,450 64,064 
mi r to B16 dic or round iron, of 3-16 pea 27,468 160,489 4 875 ] 108, 166 4,249 
iam 
591 | Nail or spike rods,glit . 4 454,290 12,854 32,723 174,510 32,143 
Sheets and hoops. . ry 223,707 4,533 9 45 806 = 487,013 
9,483 | feria, Ss. . Sa i 10S 132996 758,845 19,483 227,160 M5es 
137 ok wel 354 nae 483 5,672 : 
7600 Bar and bolt, rolled _ . . ewt. 122,103 140 as aes m0 ? wane 151,909 
» 488 St ham ; a. 249,908 400,27 a at 20,221 138, 724 
eel mered . 3275 95,010 38,967 
797 | Hem . e , ; . pounds 44,027,184 1,086 419 & 205.00 144,389 344.918 160 ;681 
5,692 Plax < " : cwt. 25,774 ORR678 ° 8. : 173,747 52,232,192 544,664 
W nmanufactured | wae ae do. 50,878 991° 429 110,957” 34. 1,260,166 
oo] ° , . do , 1,195 1,031 : 34,203 399 
Alum’ +s im 8 pounds 5,417 033 von 273 Sale oa =e 
. e ° o,* . 
0,408 TE ok ee cwt. CO" ao SS 16 5,622,960 6,472 
Balt ma, tt eh Ee . .- 30 " ©eg aati | 
cal babe Deana Fs . «bushels 9,946,534 379 a ot. = 30 
ste cease: aul cn. 8 do. 758,582 83971 yt 162,869 4,182,340 a 
B,037 rOtatoes , ; . . : : “> 608 "679 — 24,979 1,022,245 SaStae 
° ‘ : Pi = | ,226 333 12 6 "620 a 
e 9,7 13 3,543 14,748 4.275, etme 337 
; 4,521 7,818 
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Species of merchandise. 


PAYING SPECIFIC DUTIES. 


Paper—Folio and quarter post , pounds 
Foolscap, &c. . : . : do. 
Printing, &e. “ . . do. 
Sheathing, &c. . . : do. 
All other ° ‘ . ° do. 

Books—Printed previows to 1775 volumes 

in Other languages than 

English, Latin or 

Greek ‘ . do. 
in Latin or Greek pounds 
allother . ° . do. 

Glass ware—Cut and not specified do. 

All other : . . do. 

Glass—Apothecaries’ vials, not above 

6 oz. and less : : . groce 
above 6 oz. and not above 8 oz. do. 
Bottles, not above a quart do. 
exceeding 1 quart and 
not above 2 quarts do. 
exceeding 2 quarts and 
not above | gallon do. 
Demijohns . : ° ; do. 
Window, not above 8 by 10 in. 100 sq. ft. 
= do. 10 by 12 in. do. 
above 10 by 12 and not 
above 10 by 15 in. do. 
do. 10 by 15 do. 
Fish—Foreign caught and dricd * quintals 
Pickled, salmon . ° ‘ barrels 
mackarel . : : do. 
other : . do. 

Shoes, &c. of silk ° : : pairs 

prunelle . . : do. 

leather for men or women do. 

children’s . . ° do. 
Boots and bootees . ‘ a ~ do. 
Cigars . : : . . M. 
Playing cards . , . ‘ + packs 


Roofing slates, various sizes . ‘ 


Total value of merchandise paying specific duties 
do. do. ad valorem 
do. do. free of duty 


Treasury department, register’s office, May 1, 1832. 


Summary statement of goods, wares and merchandise, of 
the growth, product and manufacture of foreign coun- 
tries exported from the United States in the year end- 


ing Sept. 30, i831. 


[Classes of articles the value of which exported was 


Jess than 10,000 dollars, are omitted. } 
Lapis calaminaris, spelter, zinc, &e 
Furs (chiefly to England) 
Hides and skins 
Dye woods 

ahogany and other 


280,681 
53,910 


Copper in pigs and bars (chicfly Fast Indies and 


China) 
—_—_—_—— plates 
old (chiefly to England) 
Gold (bullion) 
Silver do. 
Gold coin 
Silver coin 





123,745 
50,990 
59,817 
21,690 

203,752 

899,365 

5,831,830 


Total value of articles free of duty $7,599,043. 


Manufactures of wool— 
Not exceeding 50 cents the sq. yard 
ce 








100 * 
950 «6 << 
-400 “ce ce 





Blankets 
Worsted stuffs 


These manufactures were chicfly to Mexico. } 


anufactures of cotton— 
Printed and colored 
White 
Hosiery, gloves and mits, Xe. 
Twist, yarn, thread 
Nankeens 
All. other 


[The manufactures of cotton chiefly to Mexico and S. 


America. | 


Silks—India piece goods 
other articles 











Gilt wares 
Quicksilver 





Tin in plates 


In American vessels. In foreign vessels, 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
14,966 2,391 ) 
1,242,515 38,730 
2,092 203,130 3,236 $ 9,864 
9,174 11,249 
42,664 3,016 | 
2,573 504 
10,035 1,890 
118,914 4,746 J 
16,818 7,068 1,526 745 
509,087 71,618 240,398 30,457 
225 1,008 116 252 
56 5 
9,535 8,340 }, 
| 38,920 4 42,957 
13 1 
43,153 13,478 15,004 4,373 
546 308 } 
247 128 | 
22,003 37,573 
333 352 
782 1,909 
655 | 708 ) 
d , y | 
1 22,693 3.678 26,728 
365 89 
4,202 133 } 
1,289 ll 
10,819 11,620 380 | 334 
696 | 115 
1,356 2,645 99 223 
36,873 414,656 2,339 18,801 
77 18 1,440 100 
39,344 31,005 
25,589,520 2,610,013 
56,698,042 4,836,924 
11,674,548 1,782,077 
Total $93,962,110 9,229,014 


Side arms and fire arms 
Cutting knives, sickles, &e. 
Iron manufactures not specified 
Watches and parts thereof 
Precious stones, &ce. 

Glass wares—not subject to specific duties 
China, porcelain 
Earthen ware 


ce 
ce 
<c 
ce 
cé 


«< 


15,462 Crude saltpetre 
caer Opium 
‘ > J « = 
47°767 Raw silk 
28,039 
49,997 Paying duty at en per cent. 
20 
449 25 
1,746,442 ms 
973,77: 4: 
57,015 Yo 
70,254 a 
237,330 
144,045 


578,868 
59,821 





| Sail duck 


Silks—piece goods other than India 
other articles 
Laces—all sorts 
Linen, bleached and unbleached 
Other manufactures of flax 
Ticklenbargs, &e. 
Sheetings, brown and white 
Other manufactures of hem 

[Manufactures of silk, flax and hemp, chiefly exported 

to Mexico, South America and Cuba. } 


Other articles not specially enumerated— 








. . Total. 
Quantity. Value, 
17,357 } 
1,281,245 | 
5,328 DT 
20,423 9,904 
45,680 
3,077 
91,158 f 175,049 
131,925 
23,660 
18,344 7,813 
749,485 102,075 
341 1 
asf 260 
17,875 
4 81,877 
14 
58,157 17,851 
854 
75 | 
59,576 
685 
2,691 
1,363 
2,314 
47552 49,421 
454 
4,335 ) 
1,291 , 
17100 f 11,954 
811 
1,455 2,868 
39,212 433,457 
1,517 118 
70,349 
28,199,539 
61,534,966 
13,456,625 
103,191,124 


T. L. SMITH, register. 


$395,598 
297,338 
33,766 
865,913 
32,489 
69,606 
273,465 
12, $21 


17,054 
29,661 
157,692 
16,675 
20,095 
797 
175 
36,82 
12,381 
361,518 
$2,814 
6, (189 
91 ; 300 
134,376 


314,472 
901,246 
8,982 
21,950 
110,445 
470) 

489 

8, $16 


Total value of articles paying duties ad val. $8,233,%°; 
of which $7,610,780 were entitled to drawback. 
Woollens—not exceeding 334 ets. 

square yard 


55.488 sq. ud. $19,2% 
1G nae eet 


219,616 


“e 


hat ee ke COU rh _., ~~ * am £ ~-_ 6 6S 


RS BS BD BSD BSD BSD BS) DOD bes bee fees teed ee feed es eed es ed 


SCs 4° 6° 65 6.3 €.5 6.5 6° )* b* 


wm 635 65 


> 
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Fi 
0) 









ue, 





2,994 


15,049 


7813 
02,075 


81,877 
17,851 


59,576 


49,421 


11,954 


2,868 
33,457 
118 
70,349 
199,533 
534,966 
456,625 


- ———____ 


191,124 
ister. 


95,598 
27 ,333 
33,766 
65,913 
$2,489 
69, 606 
73,405 
12,821 
ported 


17,054 
29,60 
57,692 
16,675 
20,095 
797 
175 
36,825 
12,381 
361,548 
$2,814 
6, (89 
91 390 
134,370 


314,472 
901,240 
8,982 
21,930 
110,449 
470 

499 

8, $16 
233,940, 


19,297 
Fest 
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ine, Madeira } 
bebe red, France or Spain 
—— other do. 
—— all other 

irits from grain 
= boon materials 
Oils—olive, linseed, &c. 
‘Teas, various 
Coffee 
Cocoa 
Sugar, brown 
—— white 
Fruits—almondsy &c. 
Spices 
Beef and pork 





Whither exported. 


1 Russia - “ ~ 
2 Sweden and Norway . 
3 Swedish West Indices - 
4 Denmark - - 
5 Danish West Indies - 2 
6 Netherlands = a 
7 Dutch West Indies 
8 Dutch East Indies - 


9 England . - - 
10 Seotland - - 
jl Gibraltar - « 7 
12 British East Indies - 
13 British West Indies - o 


14 British American colonies 
15 Hanse ‘Towns, &ec.  - is 
16 France on the Atlantic - 
17 France on the Mediterranean 


18 French West Indies - 
19 French African ports - 
20 Hayti - - - 


21 Spain on the Atlantic - 

22 Spain on the Mediterranean 

23 Teneriffe and other Canaries 

24 Manilla and Philippine Islands 

25 Cuba - - - - - 

% Other Spanish West Indies 

27 Portugal - - ~ - - 

28 Madeira - - - - 

29 Fayal and other Azores - 

J0 Cape de Verd Island - 

Jl Italy and Malta - ~ - 

* Trieste and other Adriatic porta 

33 Turkey, Levant and Egypt 

Ts « ss « 

35 Central Republic of America 

36 Honduras, Campeachy, &c. 

37 Columbia - - 

38 Brazil - - - 
Argentine Republic —- - 
Chili - - - 

41 Peru - - - 

42 South America, generally 

43 West Indies, generally . 

4 Europe, generally - - 
45 South Seas —- - - 


46 China - - 

7 North west coast of America 
Africa, generally - - 
Asia, generally - . 


Entitled to drawback - 
Not entitled to drawback 


20,738 gals. $22,798) Saltpetre 362,727 lbs, 
156,821 “ 54,605 Indigo 238,218 « 
60,842 <6 27,558} Cotton 335,012 « 
75,887 << 73,879| White and red lead 164,638 <6 
20,384 << 13,232| Lead—bar, pig and shect 1,950,066 « 
618,916 “* 313,142 Cordage—tarred 982,527 « 
~~ 23,178| Muskets 8,734 no. 
—_— 360,509 | lron—rolled 14,854 cw. 
6,056,629 lbs. 521,527 hammered 780,440 lds. 
1,783,003 ** 174,688] Steel 3,088 cwt. 
17,297,837 ** 886,564) Flax unmanufactured 933 
5,274,579 “cc 404,993 Salt 35,689 bush. 
78,823| Paper, various —. 
178,999] Glass wares, (not specified) 
441,336 «6 18,287 | Cigars 8,015 m. 
GENERAL RECAPITULATION OF FOREIGN EXPORTs. 
Value of merchandise exported to cach country. 
’ : Paying du- * . 
ts ef Sete on ae" phy inp Total. In mein In foreign 
ys hetnea. if Les, vessels, vessels, 
$111,376 $10,293 296,945 $347,914 $317,914 
“ 19,259 67 3260 86,519 74,718 11,801 
7,605 3,506 LIU 11,111- 
, 26,751 6,133 143,999 176,883 150,838 26,045 ? 
42,160 107,183 75,159 294,502 215,915 8,587 
- 25,644 27,420 159,796 212,860 195,526 17,334 
2,051 32,741 10,482 45,274 44,307 967 ¢ 
- 481,370 102,302 47,770 631,442 631,442 2,256 4 
1,701,253 414,465 251,721 2,367,439 1,795,018 572,421 ] 
‘ 587 1,781 3,199 5,567 3,310 2.957 
22.159 933.624 120,003 165,736 165,786 | 
a 615,350 8,966 51,074 675,390 675,390 
1,678 9,514 12,779 23,962 10,417 13,545 
" 27,823 2,902 4,721 35,446 29.687 5,759 
46,689 127,309 605,933 779,931 419,864 360,067 
- 2,973,613 58,746 196,093 3,228,452 3,136,220 92,239 
81,756 25,529 193,641 300.926 275,380 25,546 / 
- 3,842 3,866 5,336 13,044 8,942 4,102 ‘ 
- 12,644 154,405 24,628 191,677 174,474 17,203 
6,776 1,900 34,752 63,428 9,199 54,229 ) 
. 4,040 3,158 7,198 458 6,740 | 
201 1,477 1,768 3,446 3,446 
4,940 10,643 1,247 16,830 16,830 
319,374 792,359 147,965 1,259,698 1,170,112 89,586 | 
- 35,773 9,038 8,434 03,245 48,294 9,021 J 
324 2.032 2.356 2.356 
- 75 ),653 5,728 5,653 75 
6,049 6,049 5,002 1.047 
. 10,816 2,741 13,557 13,557 , 
25,454 28,362 269,194 323,010 223,010 
19,440 31,762 211,606 262,808 262,808 
39,981 17,276 241,047 298,304 992 304 
31,891 4,598,266 456 572 5,086,729 2,265,977 2,820,752 
146 128,888 35,284 165,318 165,318 zr 
10,424 3,308 13,732 2,77 ( 
2,398 211,988 68.444 282.830 989.830 a 
216,375 98,175 109,352 423,902 401,595 22.307 
71,878 98,799 73,613 244,290 244,990 ; 
23,819 370,949 123,894 518,662 518,662 
1,040 6,576 7,616 7,616 
4,080 11,651 15,731 15,731 
200 1,397 5,877 7,474 7,474 
15 15 15 
100 2,327 6,536 8,963 8,963 
411,622 567,314 67,109 1,046,045 ‘1,046,045 
131 33,487 17,802 51,420 51,420 
27,749 42,142 69,891 69,891 
192,200 43,499 15,427 251,126 251,126 
7,599,043 8,233,946 4,200,537 20,033,596 15,874,942 4,158,584 
7,610,780 4,110,001 ~—-11, 790,721 7,866,408 3,854,373 
7,599,043 623,166 90,537 8,312,746 8,008,534 304,211 























Treasury department, register’s office, 24th ‘April, 1832. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF GOODS, WARES AND MERCHAN- 
DISE, OF THE GROWTH, PRODUCE OR MANUFACTURE OF 
Tat Unrrep STaTes, EXPORTED IN THE YEAR ENDING 


30th Serremper, 1831. 
Fish—dried or smoked 


Vil~spermaceti 
whale and other fish 


: 230 
pickled (91,787 bbls. and 8,5 


,577 gt. 
94 kegs) 
78,159 val. 
1,637,534 ° «« 


$625,393 
304,441 
53,526 
554,440 














Whale bone 
Spermaceti candles 
(Fish chiefly exported to the 
Great Britain and only 1,2 
—so with spermaceti oil 
and fish eil chiefly to Ger 
bone chiefly to Fr 
Wo0d—staves, headin 

timber, &e. 


565,926 lds. 
847,384 << 
West Indies— 
230 dollars worth t 
and candles—oth 
many and Holland—whale- 
ance and Germany. 
g, Shingles, boards, hewn 
1,671,160 


$30,457 
278,997 
27,277 
11,880 
60,130 
71,219 
33,695 
12,809 
24,072 
19,470 
10,169 
13,353 
136,527 
18,659 
99,230 


To the de- 
minions of 
each power. 


$347,914 
97,630 


401,385 


889,576 


3,273,590 


779,931 
3,542,422 


191,677 


1,403,845 


27,690 


323,010 
252,808 
298,304 
5,086,729 
165,318 
13,732 
282,830 
423,902 
244,290 
518,662 
7,616 
15,731 
T,A74 

15 

8,963 
1,046,045 
51,420 
69,891 
251,126 





20,033,526 





T. L. SMITH, regester, 


$133,842 


217,830 


none to 
0 France 
er whale 












> 
? 
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(Chiefly to Cuba and Hayti—190,025 dollars worth to 
the British West Indies—only 19,151 dollars to Great 
Britain, and 60,628 to France. Of the $2,335 tons 
of hewn timber exported, 29,967 went to the British 
North American colonies. } 


Masts and spars $7,806 
Oak bark and other dyes 99,116 
All manufactures of wood 275,219 


Naval stores—tar and pitch 52,995 ddls. 
rosin and turpentine 156,319 ‘ 


[Naval stores chiefly to England. } 
Ashes, pot and pearl 10,219 tons 935,613 
[Chiefly to sa British American colonies, France 


397,687 


and Hollan 
Skins and furs—( $555,007 to England) 750,938 
Ginseng (to China) 357,002 lbs. 115,928 
Beef 60,770 bbls. 
Tallow 679,623 lbs. 
Hides 299,473 no. 
Horned cattle 5,881 ** 829,982 


[Of the value of the products of eattle, $307,027 to 
British American colonies, but only 23,852 to the 
British West Indies—151,420 dollars to Cuba, 70,986 
to Hayti, 40,766 to England, &ce. | 


Butter 1,728,212 lds. 

Cheese 1,131,817 ** 264,796 
Pork 51,263 ddls. 

Hams and bacon 1,477,446 lbs. 

Lard 6,963,516 * 

Live hogs 14,690 no. 1,501,644 


[Of the value 642,296 dollars to Cuba, 298,066 to Bri- 
tish American colonies, (but only 29,991 to British 
West Indies) 188,116 to Hayti, 100,152 Danish West 
Indies. | 


Horses 2,184, mules 1,540 


218,015 
[Chiefly to West Indies. } 


Sheep—8, 262 14,499 
Wheat 408,910 bush. 523,270 
Flour 1,806,529 bbls. 9,938,458 
Indian corn 571,312 bush. 396,617 

meal 207,604 bbls. 595,434 
Rye meal 19,100 ** 71,881 


Rye, oats and other small grain 132,717 
Biscuit or ship bread, 67,113 bbls. and 46,048 kegs 250,533 


[The chief places of export were— 


Bush. wheat. Bbls. flour. Bush. corn. 

England, &c. 381,252 879,430 190,469 
Brazil 199,870 

British Am, colonies 150,795 24,159 

West Indies 100,382 91,915 

Danish do 79,316 25,711 
Cuba 97,999 
Chili 42,782 
Hayti 40,790 
Argentine Republic 35,270 


e export of flour was excessively large this year— 
becatsé of a short crop in England. A large part of the 
biscuit Or ship bread was sent to the British American 
colonies, for the supply of the British West Indies, be- 
cause of the higher duties imposed if imported in Ame- 
rican than in British vessels. The same remark applies 
to beef, pork, flour, &c. &c. | 


Potatoes 112,875 bushels 41,147 
Apples 16,375 barrels $1,148 
116,517 tierces 2,016, 267 


Rice 


[31,720 tierces of rice to England, 17,497 to Cuba, 
13,287 to West Indies generally, 10,773 to Hanse Towns, 
10,827 to France, 8,752 to Holland, 4,859 to Denmark, 
4,389 British West Indies, &e. ] 


Cotton, (sea island) 8,311,762 lbs. 
other 268,668,022 < 25,289,492 


All the sea-island, (except 330,912 Ibs. to France and 
626 to Spain), went to Great Britain and Ireland.—Of the 
other cotton 212,836,626 lbs. were sent to Great Britain 
and Ireland, 45,797,475 to France, 2,778,858 to Trieste, 
&c. 2,416,765 to the Hanse Towns, 972,659 to Holland, 
761,735 to. Russia, 712,609 to Denmark, 569,199 to Swe- 


—_——— 
a 


Tobacco 86,718 hbhds. 4,892 389 

[26,785 hhds. to England, &c. 23,917 to Holland 
19,833 to Hanse Towns, 2,530 to Spain, 2,132 to Gibral. 
tar, 1,722 to Italy and Malta, 1,673 to France, 1,341 to 
S weden—all else under 1,000 hhds.] 


Flaxseed 120,702 bush. $216,376 
Hops 265,043 Ibs. 26,664 
Wax 430,929 <‘* 114,017 
Household furniture 229,231 
Coaches and other carriages 49,490 
Hats 353,015 
Saddlery sR 39,440 


[The chief markets for the four preceding articles are 
in Cuba, Mexico, and South America. } 
Past 
als. 


Beer, porter and cider 76,856 gals. 
and 17,875 doz. 


Spirits from grain 326,491 

Leather 316,795 lbs. 

Boots 4,777 pr. 

Shoes 257,150 °° 290,937 


(Leather, &o. chiefly to Cuba and British American 
colonies. | 


Tallow candles 2,669,211 lds. 
Soap 5,752,430 * 643,959 


[Chiefly to Cuba, Hayti, and other West Indies, and 
South America. } 


Snuff 27,967 lbs. 
Tobacco manufactured $3,639,856 ** 292,475 


[Of the value, 141,725 to British American colonies, 
15,113 British West Indies, 14,785 Dutch West In- 
dies, &c. ] 


— 
— 





den. All else under 500,000 Ibs. ] 


Linseed oil 8,643 gals. 
Spirits turpentine 131,934 ** 54,092 
Brown sugar 180,132 lbs. 10,105 
Cables and cordage 622 cwt. 6,109 
Lead 152,578 lbs. 7,068 
Nails 1,063,249 ** 62,376 
[ron castings 21 ,827 
manufactures _-- 149,438 
Spirits from molasses 110,554 gals. 34,569 
Sugar refined 2,057,487 lbs. 215,794 
Chocolate 17,534 ** 1,965 
Gunpowder 734,689 ** 102,033 
Copper and brass manufactures 55,755 
Medicinal drugs 104,760 
Cotton goods—printed, &e. 96,951 
white 947 ,932 
Nankeen 2,397 
Twist, yarn and thread 17,221 
Other manufactures of cotton 61,852 
Hemp—cloth and thread 231 
bags 2,599 
Wearing apparel 59,749 
Combs and buttons 120,217 
Brushes 3,947 
Billiard tables, &c. 2,543 
Umbrellas 29,580 
Leather and morocco skins 58, 146 
Fire engines, &e. 5,630 
ae presses and types 8,713 
Musical instruments 10,903 
Books and maps 35,609 
Paper and other stationary 55,121 
Paints and varnish 22,022 
Vine 7,178 
Earthen and stone ware 7,378 
Glass 102,736 
Tin 3,909 
Pewter and lead 6,422 
Marble and stone 3,588 
Gold and silver leaf 3,464 
Gold and silver coin 2,058,474 
Artificial flowers 11,439 
Molasses 948 
Trunks 5,326 
Brick and lime 4,412 
Salt—domestic (45,877 bush. ) 26,848 
All other manufactures 594,681 
Others not enumerated 715,311 
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